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Survey  shows 
high  degree 

of  ‘sharing’  Local  newspapers. 


And  they’ll 
stay  that  way.  j 

WHEN  successful  medium-sized  newspapers^ 
join  the  nationwide  Gannett  group,  they  ^ 
don’t  give  up  what  means  the  most  at  home:  1 

local  control.  ^ 

Three  publishers  who  just  decided  to  move  J 
to  Gannett  put  it  this  way:  -M 

“We  sought  a  publisher  with  these  qualifi-  S 
cations— reputation  for  producing  high-quality  3 
newspapers,  local  autonomy  in  news  and  ^ 

editorial  decisions,  responsive  to  advertisers’ 
needs,  sensitive  to  the  character  of  medium¬ 
sized  communities,  extensive  experience  in 
medium-sized  newspapers,  and  expansion  of 
ownership  base.  In  each  instance,  Gannett  best 
satisfied  our  standards.” 

Edward  S.  Harris,  Publisher 
Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium-Item 

“We  are  convinced  we  have  chosen  a  com¬ 
pany  as  new  owners  who  will  be  good  for  our 
employes,  good  for  our  community  and  good 
for  our  state.” 

Tams  Bixby  III,  Publisher 
Muskogee  (Okla.)  Daily  Phoenix 
and  Times-Democrat 

“The  decision  was  made  to  sell  to  Gannett 
because  of  its  reputation  in  the  industry.  Also, 
they  are  extremely  strong  in  their  belief  that 
absolute  local  autonomy  must  exist.” 

Arch  A.  Watson,  Publisher 
Springfield  (Mo.)  Daily  News, 
Leader  and  Press, 
Sunday  News  and  Leader 

Good  local  newspapers— past,  present  and  future. 
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Tips  on  opening 
ciosed  meetings 
toid  in  manuai 


What  sportsmen 
say  about  sports 
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JACK  ROBERTSON 
“I’m  paralyzed. 

Let’s  go  from  there.’' 


JEFF  MEYER 
“I’m  blind.  I  want 
to  be  self-sufficient. 
I’m  going  to  be.” 


1  WO  young  men 
with  the  courage 
to  overcome 


Jack  Robertson,  25,  paralyzed  from  the  waist 
down  by  a  car  accident,  attempted  to  swim  the 
English  Channel.  He  almost  made  it,  and  may 
try  again.  Jeff  Meyer,  15,  born  blind,  paralyzed 
on  one  side  and  epileptic,  took  a  150-mile  bi¬ 
cycle  tour  to  celebrate  his  graduation  with  good 
grades  from  Junior  High.  His  father  pedalled 
alongside,  using  a  whistle  to  guide  Jeff  on  his 
hike  trip. 

In  these  days  of  depressing  headlines,  it  seems 
sometimes  as  though  there  is  little  good  news 
anywhere.  But  inspiring  things  do  happen  and 
good  newspapers  report  them. 


^I)e  iiin  Pitgo  Union 


SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA 


Jack  Robertson  and  Jeff  Meyer  have  courage 
and  determination  which  inspires  all  of  us.  The 
San  Diego  Union  reported  their  stories  in-depth, 
a  wire  service  picked  up  the  articles,  and  news¬ 
papers  all  over  the  country  had  something  good 
to  talk  about  for  a  change. 

In  its  pursuit  of  excellence,  Copley  Newspapers 
work  hard  to  prove  that  in-depth  reporting  and 
good  news  can  go  together.  We  call  that  product 
quality. 


Cople(|  Nciospapts.  Managing  for  growth! 


SHOULD 

THE  GOVERNMENT  DEREGULATE 
THE  MOTOR  FREIGHT 
INDUSTRY? 


A  Study  by  Researchers  at  the  University  of 
Miami  Concludes  Poor  Service  and  High  Shipping  Costs  Would  Result 


At  first  blush,  deregulation  of  any  industry 
sounds  like  an  attractive  idea.  You  get  rid  of  red 
tape,  delays,  and  interference.  And  what  indus¬ 
try  doesn’t  want  that? 

But  in  the  case  of  the  motor  freight  indus¬ 
try,  deregulation  is  a  two-edged  sword.  You 
may  cut  some  red  tape,  but  careful  study  shows 
that  you’ll  also  end  up  cutting  schedules  to 
smaller  communities . .  .cutting  service  to  parts 
of  large  markets . . .  and  cutting  the  throats  of 
many  small  businesses. 

One  Year  University  Study 
Operating  under  a  grant  from  the  Dana  Corpo¬ 
ration /ATA  Foundation,  Inc.,  three  professors 
at  the  University  of  Miami;  Doctors,  Nicholas 
A.  Glaskowsky,  Jr.;  Brian  F.  O’Neil,  and 
Donald  R.  Hudson,  spent  nearly  a  year  in 
research,  study,  and  evaluation  of  proposed 
changes  in  regulation  governing  the  motor 
freight  system  in  the  United  States.  They  not 
only  studied  available  statistics  and  reports  but 
spent  a  large  part  of  their  time  actually  out  in 
tne  field  interviewing,  observing,  and  partici¬ 
pating  in  industry  and  regulatory  activities. 

Study  Now  Completed  and  Published 

Major  conclusions  of  what  they  term  a  “skepti¬ 
cal”  look  at  arguments  both  pro  _ 

and  con  include  the  following: 

•  Free  entry  and  exit  policies 
would  end  for-hire  motor  carrier 
service  to  thousands  of  small 
communities. 

•  Deregulation  would  cause  poor 
service  for  many  shippers  in 
large  markets  because  of  traffic 
selectivity  on  the  part  of  motor 
carriers. 


•  Rate  bureaus  provide  a  forum  for  input  by 
shippers  into  determination  of  their  trans¬ 
portation  prices— a  procedure  unique  to 
regulated  transportation. 

•  Backhaul  authority  for  non-regulated  carriers 
contains  a  great  potential  for  discrimination 
among  shippers  by  carriers. 

•  The  current  “question”  on  a  rate  making 
zone  of  reasonableness  is  something  of  a 
sham. 

Thoroughly  documented  and  written  in  a 
highly  readable  manner,  this  authoritative 
study  is  one  of  the  most  complete,  and  unbiased 
discussions  of  the  deregulation  problem  offered 
to  date.  It  takes  no  stand  other  than  that  of  logic 
and  common  sense.  Anyone  concerned  with 
the  trucking  industry’s  impact  upon  the  public 
good  should  read  it  from  cover  to  cover. 

Copies  Available 

If  the  question  of  efficient,  dependable,  eco¬ 
nomic  motor  freight  service  is  of  interest  to  you, 
we  invite  you  to  write  for  your  personal  copy  of 
the  complete  study  for  review  or  background. 
Use  the  coupon  or  write  on  your  lettemead. 

The  ATA  Foundation,  Inc.,  1616  P  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.,  20036 


THE  ATA  Foundation  Inc. 

1616  P  Street.  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.,  20036 

Please  forward  my  review  copy  of  the  study  on 
deregulation  of  the  motor  freight  industry. 

Name _ 


Title, 


Organization. 


Street. 


City/State/Zip. 
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29-31 — SNPA  Production  Conference,  Royal  Sonesta  Hotel,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

29-Sept.  3 — ANPA/INPA  Newspaper  Executives  Marketing  Seminar,  Tam- 
arron,  Durango,  Colorado. 

SEPTEMBER 

I —  Buckeye  Press  Association.  Mohican  State  Lodge.  Perrysville,  Ohio. 
7-9 — Music  Critics  Association,  Inc.,  Kennedy  Center,  Washington,  D.C. 

9-11 — Midwest  Graphics  76,  O'Hare  International  Trade  &  Exposition 

Center,  Rosemont.  III. 

9- 11 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  classified  clinic, 

Sheraton-Harrisburg  Inn. 

10- 12 — Ohio  Newspaper's  Classified  Clinic,  Marriott  Inn,  Columbus. 

II —  Ohio  Press  Women,  workshop,  Hillcrest  Inn,  Akron. 

11- 12 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  production  conference, 

Sheraton  Eagle  Bay  Inn,  Ossining. 

13- 15 — ANPA  Labor  Negotiators  Seminar,  Howard  Johnson  57  Motor 

Lodge.  Boston. 

14 -  Canadian  Press,  board  meeting.  St.  John's,  Nfid. 

15- 18 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors,  Hyatt  Re¬ 

gency,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

15- 18 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  European  meet¬ 

ing,  Arles.  France. 

16- 17 — Allied  Publishers.  Big  Sky,  Montana. 

16-17 — Hendrix  Users  Group,  Hilton  Inn,  Milwaukee. 

16-18 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Ramada  Inn,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Pa. 

16- 18 — Mid  America  Newspaper  Conference,  Branson,  Mo. 

17- 19 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  Carousel  Hotel, 

Ocean  City,  Md. 

19-20 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Kansas 
City.  Mo. 

19-22 — 11th  ANPA  Conference  for  Young  Newspaper  Men  and  Women, 
Drake  Oakbrook,  Oak  Brook,  III. 

19- 22 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  South  Coast  Plaza 

Hotel,  Costa  Mesa.  California. 

20- 24 — ANPA  Managerial  Skills  Workshop  (Administrative  Supervisors) 

Executive  House,  Chicago. 

22- 24 — Suburban  Newspaper  Advertising  Conference,  Sheraton  Chicago 

Hotel,  Chicago.  III. 

23- 26— Florida  Newspaper  Aovertising  Executives,  sales  conference.  Key 

Biscayne  Hotel,  Miami. 

23- 26 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Town  and  Country 

Hotel.  San  Diego.  Calif. 

24- 25 — National  Board  for  Courses  by  Newspaper,  University  of  Califor¬ 

nia.  San  Diego 

25- 28 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Otesaga  Hotel, 

Cooperstown,  N  Y. 

26- 28 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
26-29 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  eastern  region. 

Great  Gorge,  N.J. 

29-Oct.  1 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  Hershey 
Motor  Lodge  and  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

29- Oct.  2 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Hilton  Head  Island, 

S.C. 

30- Oct.  3 — New  York  Press  Association,  Otesaga.  Cooperstown,  N  Y. 

OCTOBER 

1-3 — New  England  Press  Association,  Treadway  Samoset  Resort.  Rock- 
port,  Maine. 

3-6 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  southern  region, 
Louisville.  Ky. 

3-10 — National  Newspaper  Week, 

6- 8 — UPl  Edicon,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

7- 10 — Women  in  Communications,  Inc.,  Marc  Plaza  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 
10-12 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton- 

Crabtree  Inn,  Raleigh.  N.C. 

12- 15 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association,  Crown  Royal 

Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

13- 16 — Association  of  National  Advertisers,  The  Broadmoor,  Colorado 

Springs. 
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Newsbriefs 


In  New  Mexico,  the  state  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  the 
state's  news  reporter's  shield  law  is  invalid  because  it  is  u 
legislative  encroachment  on  the  authority  of  the  courts.  The 
law*  protected  reporters  against  forced  disclosure  of  confi¬ 
dential  news  sources,  unless  the  disclosure  was  necessary  to 
prevent  an  injustice. 

The  ruling  came  in  an  appeal  by  Hubbard  Broadcasting 
Co.  of  a  lower  court  decision  requiring  Albuquerque's  KOB 
Radio  to  disclose  the  names  of  sources  for  stories  about  the 
county  sheriff  s  office.  The  company  and  several  employees 
are  defendants  in  five  pending  defamation  and  slander  suits 
brought  by  persons  associated  with  the  sheritTs  office. 

In  the  state  high  court's  opinion.  Chief  Justice  Lafel  Oman 
said;  "...  (I  Insofar  as  this  statute  seeks  to  provide  a  shield 
or  privilege  against  disclosure  of  information  in  a  judicial 
proceeding,  this  constitutes  a  rule  of  evidence.  Rules  of 
evidence  are  procedural  and  are  peculiarly  within  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  this  court  to  fashion  and  adopt."  The  law's  provi¬ 
sion  for  appeal,  the  court  said,  "is  an  attempt  to  control 
procedure,  both  as  to  time  and  manner.  .  .  .  Procedural 
matters  within  the  courts  are  for  this  court  to  determine  and 
not  for  the  legislature." 

* 

Four  Boise  Cascade  pulp  and  paper  mills  on  the  west  coast 
have  been  struck  by  the  Association  of  Western  Pulp  and 
Paper  Workers  Union,  after  two  months  of  negotiations  over 
wages  and  pensions.  The  four  mills — in  Wallula  and  Van¬ 
couver.  Wash.,  and  St.  Helens  and  Salem,  Ore. — have  a 
combined  daily  production  capacity  of  about  l.9.^0  tons  of 
pulp  and  paper.  .  .  . 

The  Snowflake.  Ariz.,  mill  of  Southwest  Forest  Indus¬ 
tries,  Inc.,  has  been  closed  by  a  strike  following  the  rejection 
of  a  contract  proposal  by  members  of  the  United  Pa- 
perworkers  International  Union.  The  mill,  with  about  .‘i4K 
employees,  produces  a  daily  average  of  more  than  1  .(K)()  tons 
of  newsprint  and  linerboard.  After  a  two-year  contract  with 
the  workers  expired  on  July  1,  the  company  and  the  union's 
negotiation  committee  had  agreed  on  a  new  two-year  con¬ 
tract  with  wage  hikes  equal  to  1 1  per  cent  the  first  year  and 
10.5  per  cent  the  second,  plus  improved  fringe  benefits,  but 
union  members  voted  it  down. 

*  *  * 

The  role  of  the  news  media  and  its  reporters  in  an  election 
campaign  is  being  examined  in  two  studies.  James  David 
Barber,  professor  of  political  science  at  Duke  University,  is 
heading  up  a  team  of  six  political  scientists  from  other 
schools  that  are  maintaining  a  clipping  file  on  the  top  10 
metropolitan  daily  newspapers,  and  interviewing  key  repor¬ 
ters  and  media  managers  for  presidential  candidates  to  find 
out  such  things  as:  how  the  media  decide  what  and  how  to 
cover;  why  key  political  reporters  make  certain  judgements; 
how  stories  influence  candidates’  plans;  how  candidates  and 
aides  respond  to  coverage  and  seek  to  manipulate  it;  how 
major  news  organizations  plan  and  execute  coverage;  how 
the  impact  of  newspaper  coverage  may  differ  from  tv;  and 
how  the  media  may  influence  public  image  of  a  candidate  or 
understanding  of  an  issue.  Funding  of  the  project  comes 
from  the  Ford  Foundation  and  the  John  and  Mary  Markle 
Foundation. 

The  other  media  study  is  being  handled  by  Thomas  Patter¬ 
son,  political  scientist  at  Syracuse  University,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  in  New 
Y  ork . 

Patterson  is  studying  newspapers  in  Los  Angeles  and  Erie, 
Pa.  to  find  out  the  differences  in  the  local  news  coverage  of 
the  presidential  campaign.  The  study  is  being  underwritten 
by  the  Markle  Foundation.  Findings  of  both  studies  will  be 
made  public. 
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Fortune’s  500...Southem  Style 

Big  name,  big  volume  industry  pervades  Port  Mobile/Pascagoula.  Names  such  as 
Georgia  Pacific,  Getty  Oil,  Union  Oil,  Union  Carbide,  Diamond  Shamrock,  American 
Cyanamid,  Kaiser,  National  Gypsum,  International  Paper,  Degussa,  Thiokol  Chemical, 
Continental  Can,  B.V.D.,  Ingalls  Shipbuilding,  Scott  Paperand  Alcoa  to  name  but  a  few. 

They  all  helped  make  the  past  year  one  of  the  biggest  in  the  Area’s  history— For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  one  area  alone  .  .  .  over  26,000,000  tons  of  exports  and  nearly  30,000,000 
tons  imported. 


If  you’re  not  in  Mobile/Pascagoula  get  in  now 
in  the  market. 
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Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


ABA  '‘gag”  resolution 

The  resolution  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  spelling 
out  procedures  courts  may  adopt  concerning  restrictions  on 
pretrial  and  trial  publicity  in  criminal  proceedings,  walks 
right  through  the  loophole  offered  in  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  Nebraska  gag  ruling  and  is  a  disappointment. 

The  Supreme  Couil  unanimously  upset  the  Nebraska  gag 
order  as  a  prior  restraint  on  publication  but  did  not  rule  out 
the  possibility  that  under  the  proper  circumstances  and 
with  adequate  proof  a  gag  order  might  be  sustained. 

So,  the  ABA  with  ambiguous  language  left  the  door  open 
for  further  gag  orders  and  more  contempt  cases  against 
newsmen. 

“The  Legal  Advisory  Committee  stresses  that  the  proce¬ 
dure  is  not  intended  to  encourage  the  entry  of  restrictive 
orders,  but  rather  moderate  their  use,”  the  resolution 
states,  even  though  it  “strongly  recommends  against  any 
orders  which  impose  restraints  on  the  news  media.” 

It  further  sets  up  guidelines,  not  standing  orders,  for 
normal  standards  of  conduct  for  disclosure  of  information  by 
attorneys,  law  enforcement  officers,  judges,  judicial 
employes,  “and  for  the  guidance  of  news  media  personnel 
and  that  these  guidelines  not  be  enforceable  by  the  power  of 
contempt.”  But  it  also  provides  that  special  orders  be  en¬ 
tered  only  for  specific  cases  where  the  court  determines  that 
prejudicial  publicity  would  prevent  a  fair  trial.  Violation  of 
special  orders  would  be  punishable  by  contempt. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  the  High  Court’s  repeated  assertion  in  the 
Nebraska  and  Sheppard  cases  that  the  judiciary  is  capable 
of  protecting  a  defendant’s  right  to  a  fair  trial  without  en¬ 
joining  the  press  from  publishing  information  in  the  public 
domain,  the  ABA  presists  in  saying  the  contrary. 

The  only  hopeful  news  in  the  ABA  resolution  is  that  the 
press  will  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  before  restrictive 
orders  are  entered  and  there  will  be  an  expedited  judicial 
review  of  those  orders.  Aside  from  that,  ABA  seems  to  have 
confirmed  the  worst  fears  of  newspaper  legal  experts  about 
that  loophole  in  the  Nebraska  decision. 

Reporters  ‘‘tips  to  tv” 

In  view  of  all  the  highly  publicized  ethics  codes  that  news¬ 
papers  and  journalist  groups  have  written  in  recent  years, 
the  revelation  by  one  television  network  that  it  paid  news¬ 
paper  reporters  for  news  “tips”  during  the  Democratic  con¬ 
vention  comes  with  a  jolt.  We  suspect  the  same  procedure 
was  followed  during  the  Republican  convention. 

Some  of  the  ethics  codes  acknowledge  the  practicality  of 
outside  jobs  and  extra-curricular  writing  by  reporters,  after 
clearance  by  editors  for  possible  conflict  of  interest.  We 
doubt  that  providing  tips  to  competitive  media  is  covered  or 
permitted  under  any  employment  arrangement. 


Charter  Member 
Audit  Bureau 
o  of  Circulations 
t  Member  American 
..  Association  of 

u  I  ►'  Newspaper  Publishers 

6  mo.  average  net  paid  June  30.  1976 — 25.009 
Renewal  rate — 75.02*’/o 


The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  m  America 

With  which  have  been  merged  The  Journalist  estab¬ 
lished  March  22.  1884.  Newspaperdom  established 
March.  1892.  the  Fourth  Estate  March  1. 1894.  Editor  & 
Publisher.  June  29.  1901.  Advertising.  January  22. 
1925 
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Letters 


HANDICAPPED 

For  years  members  of  the  press  have 
brought  to  light  various  forms  of  dis¬ 
crimination.  The  press  has  gone  a  long 
way  to  turn  wrongs  into  rights.  But  one 
vast  area  has  been  neglected,  either  by 
accident  or  through  malicious  intent.  The 
area  1  speak  of  is  job  discrimination  by 
and  of  members  of  the  press  towards  the 
hiring  of  individuals  with  physical  handi¬ 
caps. 

Because  an  individual  bears  a  physical 
disability  does  not  mean  the  person  can¬ 
not  carry  out  the  responsibilities  that  go 
with  working  as  a  newsperson.  1  know  of 
what  1  speak,  for  1  am  one  of  those  who 
is  physically  handicapped. 

Working  as  1  do  for  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  1  too  have  my  deadlines  to  meet. 
And  meet  them  1  do,  for  1  am  no  different 
than  any  other  newsman.  1  have  the 
same  wants,  needs  and  desires  as  do 
others.  Perhaps  because  1  use  a  wheel¬ 
chair,  my  desires  to  achieve  professional 
success  exceed  those  of  my  fellow  men, 
and  for  this  reason  1  find  myself  trying  to 
excel  in  my  work,  more  so  than  the  aver¬ 
age  person. 

The  press  does  discriminate  within  its 
ranks.  This  is  not  a  wild  accusation  with 
no  foundation.  Try  as  1  have  to  better 
myself  with  a  higher  newspaper  position 
for  which  1  am  qualified,  1  find  that  1  am 
rebuffed  at  every  corner.  How  many 
publications  across  the  country  need 
copy  editors?  Hundreds.  And  yet,  when 
1  reply  to  their  ads,  1  often  receive  letters 
telling  me  the  position  has  been  filled.  At 
least  1  get  a  reply — from  some! 

For  another  example,  1  placed  two  ads 
in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  In  the  first  ad  1 
stated  the  position  1  sought,  leaving  out 
the  fact  that  1  use  a  wheelchair.  In  four 
weeks  1  received  approximately  fourteen 
responses.  The  second  ad  stated  that  1 
use  a  wheelchair,  and  this  ad  brought 
forth  two  responses.  Neither  ad  gener¬ 
ated  a  job  offer  or  even  came  close  to  an 
interview. 

Hey!  This  guy’s  feeling  sorry  for  him¬ 
self,  you  might  say.  Well,  don’t  you  be¬ 
lieve  it.  The  person  1  really  feel  sorry  for 
is  you — those  of  you  who  sit  behind  your 
fancy  desks,  with  your  fancy  jobs,  who 
can  give  a  qualified  person  with  a  physi¬ 
cal  handicap  and  opportunity  for  decent 
employment,  but  won’t.  1  won’t 
suffer — your  publication  will. 

"Freedom  of  the  Press”  is  possibly 
the  most  important  right  we,  as  Ameri¬ 
cans,  have.  But  what  of  the  rights  of 
"Life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi¬ 
ness?”  Are  these  rights  for  all  but  a 
select  few?  My  conscience  is  clean — is 
yours? 

Jim  Krauth 

(Krauth  is  a  reporter  for  the  Amherst 
(Va.)  New  Era-Progress.) 
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THE  R16HT  PRESCRIPTION 


FIGHTING  BACK 

1  read  with  interest  the  article  on 
Robert  Thompson’s  speech  to  the  117th 
INAE  summer  sales  conference  (E&P, 
July  31)  but  there  is  one  thing  1  should 
like  to  take  issue  with  him  on. 

In  his  speech  he  cautions  newspeople 
to  tread  with  care  in  the  area  of  adver¬ 
sary  relationships  with  elected  officials. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  adver¬ 
sary  relationships  between  the  press  and 
politicians  is  often  the  doing  of  the  politi¬ 
cians  instead  of  the  press.  There  is  no 
better  target  than  a  newspaper  when  a 
political  figure  has  been  caught  off  his 
guard  by  a  constituent  who  has  read  a 
perfectly  accurate  quote  attributed  to 
him  (correctly)  and  taken  him  to  task  on 
it.  The  standard  comment  has  always 
been — at  least  in  my  experience — “they 
misquoted  me”  or  the  equally  popular 
"they  took  it  out  of  its  proper  context.” 

As  a  managing-editor  1  find  it  difficult 
to  hold  back  a  reporter  who  is  on  his  way 
to  city  hall  to  throttle  an  official  who  has 
been  treated  fairly  yet  insists  on  casting 
doubts  on  his  or  her  ability  and  the  pa¬ 
per’s  credibility. 

Reporters  miss  things  and  they  do  not 
always  get  things  in  their  proper 
perspective — that  1  admit  readily  having 
done  it  myself — but  when  WE  do  it  and 
get  caught  there  are  retractions,  correc¬ 
tions,  clarifications  etc.  ad.  nauseum 
which  rup  in  the  next  edition.  When  the 
politician  does  it,  the  result  is  normally 
the  casting  of  blame  on  a  reporter. 

While  1  agree  with  Thompson  that 
“our  own  credibility  is  at  stake  when  we 
decide  that  we  are  adversaries  rather 
than  purveyors  of  information”  1  would 
like  to  add  that  the  same  credibility  of 
which  he  speaks  can  be  effectively  de¬ 
stroyed  on  the  street  when  a  newspaper 
ducks  the  challenge  of  at  least  holding  its 
own. 


Perhaps  his  advice  should  have  been 
"tread  gently,  but  carry  a  loaded  type¬ 
writer.” 

Michael  Billington 
(Billington  is  managing  editor  of  the 
Potsdam  (N.Y.)  Courier-Freeman.) 


Qo  f^onT/i  /«r»  r»«r 
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It’s  good  to  see  the  industry  getting  all 
their  departmental  parts  together.  We’re 
all  involved  in  getting  out  a  newspaper. 

Charles  T.  Eckberg 
(Eckberg,  who  is  circulation  manager  at 
the  Jamestown  (N.Y.)  Post-Journal,  sent 
this  letter  to  the  editor  with  the  above  car¬ 
toon,  which  he  sketched.) 


Short  Takes 


“Our  Readers  Say”  Anderson 
innacurate — Athens  (Ga.)  Daily  News. 


They  are,  and  would  continue  to  be, 
exempt  from  federal  taxes  as  would  any 
amount  of  disability  pay  from  another 
federal  source,  like  the  Dense 
Department. — Washington  Post. 


whowantto  breaR  up 
the  oil  companies  take  you 
down  the  wrong  road. 


There  are  some  people  who  say  if  the  oil 
companies  are  broken  up,  the  price  of 
gasoline  will  go  down. 

It  just  isn’t  so. 

Not  only  will  the  price  of  gasoline  go  up, 
but  less  domestic  supply  will  be  developed. 

The  more  foreign  oil  we  have  to  import, 
the  more  we’re  going  to  have  to  pay  for  our 
gasoline.  And  higher  prices  cause  inflation 
and  unemployment. 


The  most  efficient  and  economical  way 
we  know  of  to  get  you  the  oil  and  gasoline 
you  need  is  to  let  the  oil  companies  like 
Texaco  do  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done. 

So  let’s  put  an  end  to  this  nonsense  of 
breaking  up  the  oil  companies. 

Getting  you  the  oil  and  gasoline  you 
need  is  a  big  job.  Doesn’t  it  make  more  sense 
that  a  company  like  Texaco  with  all  its 
resources  and  experience  can  do  it  better? 


We’re  working  to  keep  your  trust. 


August  21,  1976 


Every  Saturday  since  1884 


Circulation 
boosted  with 
free  want  ads 


As  one  of  two  afternoon  dailies  in 
Winnipeg, T/i^  Tribune,  a  Southam  Press 
Ltd.  paper,  decided  to  see  what  they 
could  do  to  boost  their  position  and  in¬ 
crease  circulation  in  September,  1975. 

Accordingly,  they  began  offering  free 
classified  advertising  to  individual  sub¬ 
scribers  (what  they  call  “private  party 
want  ads”)  and  redesigned  the  paper’s 
appearance. 

The  immediate  results  were,  according 
to  George  Townsend,  business  manager, 
“spectacular.”  Circulation,  which  had 
averaged,  approximately  70,000  daily 
prior  to  the  campaign,  hit  an  individual 
high  of  100,000-plus  in  late  November 
and  now  averages  some  91,000  daily  and 
106,000  for  the  Saturday  edition. 

Steady  gains 


KEYNOTER — Raise  a  Native,  a  thoroughbred  with  a  distinguished  racing 
career,  was  among  stallions  put  on  display  for  editors  visiting  Spendthrift  Farm 
in  Lexington,  Ky.  The  occasion  was  a  tour  of  the  Bluegrass  country  during  a 
Western  Group  Editors  Conference  of  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  August  2-4. 
Host  newspapers  were  the  Lexington  Herald  and  Leader. 


Household  ‘sharealong’ 
found  high  in  survey 


For  the  first  four  months  of  1976, 
Townsend  said  circulation  is  up  an  aver¬ 
age  of  18,000  a  day  over  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  in  1975.  For  these  same  com¬ 
parative  periods,  classified  advertising  is 
up  a  total  of  4,200,000  lines,  of  which 
about  1,300,000  represents  the  free  ads. 

Overall,  newspaper  pages  now  aver¬ 
age  some  62  on  a  daily  basis  (ranging 
from  44  to  104  for  the  Saturday  edition), 
up  some  13  pages  a  day  over  early  1975. 

Computers  put  to  work 

The  net  result  was  something  over  a 
200%  increase  in  the  workload.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  says  Townsend,  they  were 
equipped  to  handle  it — having  begun,  in 
mid- 1973 — a  conversion  from  a  4K 
Composition  Systems,  Inc.,  PDF  81 
computer  system  driving  both  linecasters 
and  early-second  generation-type  photo¬ 
typesetters  involving  two  CSI  PDP  8E 
systems,  and  completely  photo- 
typesetting-oriented  production  output. 

Despite  the  increase  in  capital  expen¬ 
ditures,  Townsend  reports,  they  netted  a 
boost  of  nearly  50%  in  productivity  and  a 
reduction  of  page  costs  of  $2.00  from  the 
first  four  months  of  1975  and  $6.00  for 
that  same  period  in  1974.  Overtime  has 
been  cut  by  more  than  half. 

From  a  response-to-management  goals 
perspective,  ad  manager.  Norm  Weitzel 
reported  that  they  couldn't  have  handled 
the  exploded  volume  without  the  sys¬ 
tems’  power.  Similar  comments  were 
made  by  managing  editor,  Gerry  Has- 
1am,  in  terms  of  the  workload  caused  by 
the  editorial  redesign. 


Percentage  of  household  coverage  by 
South  Dakota  newspapers  far  exceeding 
that  shown  by  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  audit  reports  was  revealed  in  two 
studies  recently  completed  by  news¬ 
papers  in  South  Dakota. 

An  average  of  nearly  20^,  or  1  in  5 
South  Dakota  homes,  were  found  to 
share  their  daily  or  weekly  newspaper 
with  a  different  home.  This  high  per¬ 
centage  of  ‘sharealong’  emerged  from 
a  survey  of  1,200  people,  reflecting  a 
cross-section  of  newspaper  readers.  The 
breakdown  in  ‘sharealong’  for  daily  and 
weekly  papers  was  as  follows:  Daily — 
\4.5%  of  urban  households;  21.8%,  farm 
households:  and  15.1%  non-farm  (small 
communities).  Weekly — 23.5%  of  urban 
households;  21.1%,  farm;  and  15.1%, 
non-farm  households. 

Henry  J.  Schmitt,  president,  Aberdeen 
Anierican-Nen  s,  told  koiior  &  plibi.ishkr 
that  with  the  problems  now  facing  news¬ 
paper  marketing  “it  seems  to  me  that  we 
must  give  more  emphasis  to  the  sharing 
of  newspapers  by  several  households.” 

He  said  that  they  have  been  using  this 
study  effectively  against  their  competi¬ 
tion  in  Aberdeen,  but  have  not  given  the 
household  ‘sharealong’  any  attention  in 
either  the  new  or  advertising  columns 
because,  as  he  put  it,  “it  might  prompt 
more  sharing  among  our  readers.” 

The  survey  of  newspaper  readership  in 
the  state  was  made  by  the  Business  Re¬ 
search  Bureau  of  the  University  of  South 
Dakota  for  the  South  Dakota  Newspaper 
Association.  The  Aberdeen  (S.D.) 
American  News  also  conducted  a  study 


Covering 

South  Dakota  Homes 


Mewspap<‘r8  are  delivered  to 
22.5,233  South  Dakota  Honiex 
and  tho«e  adjaeent  to  our 
state  every  week. 


The  South  Dakota  dailies  ond  weekly  newspapers 
hove  actual  poid  ond  oudited  circulotion  to  prove  thot 
South  Ookoto  newspopers  are  bought  ockJ 
delivered  to  1,403,460  homes.  No  other  medium 
oHers  this  penetration. 


South  Dokoto  newspapers  reoch  716.304  people  eoch 
week  and  more  than  a  hoH  million  readers  daily. 


South  Dakota  Newspapers  Are 
Best  At  Reaeliing  People  Buying 
Your  Merchandise. 


Reader  survey  ad 

and  the  findings  of  each  survey  were 
similar,  Peter  O.  Schmitt,  publisher,  dis¬ 
closed. 

The  studies  were  conducted  by  tele¬ 
phone  interviews. 

In  addition  to  the  sharing  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  other  study  findings  include: 

•  80-85%  of  the  survey  respondents 
indicated  that  they  used  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  yesterday  or  today,  that  is  they 
maintain  a  current  interest  in  their  news¬ 
paper. 

•  81%  said  they  frequently  or  occa¬ 
sionally  use  the  newspaper  in  making  a 

(Continued  on  page  8) 


Incentive  plan  uses  new  sales  quota  formula 


Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc.,  which 
publishes  both  the  morning  Times- 
Dispatch  and  the  evening  News  Leader, 
has  installed  an  incentive  plan  for  its  di¬ 
vision,  zone  and  district  circulation  man¬ 
agers  that  may  well  be  a  first  for  the 
newspaper  industry. 

According  to  James  Dillon,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  Rich¬ 
mond  Newspapers,  there  is  nothing  new 
about  incentive  programs,  for  like  many 
other  papers,  they  have  had  them  for 
years. 

The  thing  that  is  new  is  the  scientific 
approach  taken  to  determine  realistic  po¬ 
tential  for  each  of  their  2,100  metro¬ 
politan  routes. 

Because  Richmond  now  ranks  sixth  in 
the  nation  in  terms  of  newspapers  deliv¬ 
ered  per  metropolitan  household,  Dillon 
and  his  associates  began  to  ponder  seri¬ 
ously  the  question  of  just  how  many 
newspapers  they  should  be  able  to  sell, 
considering  the  number  of  households 
and  the  socio-economic  mix  of  routes. 

“We  felt  we  needed  a  realistic  and 
practical  answer  to  this  question  before 
we  could  establish  an  incentive  program 
that  would  be  fair  and  at  the  same  time 
motivate  our  circulation  personnel,'* 
said  Dillon. 

The  solution  came  from  Alan  S.  Don- 
nahoe,  president  of  Media  General,  pa¬ 
rent  company  of  RNI,  who  developed  a 
formula  to  measure  potential  market 
coverage  of  each  home  delivery  route. 

The  program  places  each  route  in  one 
of  15  socio-economic  groups  and  deter¬ 
mines  where  each  route  stands  in 
relationship  to  the  norm  for  its  category. 


Under  this  plan,  called  par  value,  district 
circulation  managers  are  paid  an  incen¬ 
tive  based  upon  net  gain  over  the  same 
period  last  year.  The  rate  of  incentive 
pay  and  the  amount  of  gain  are  weighted 
by  routes  according  to  present  coverage 
and  the  degree  of  difficulty  in  obtaining 
gains. 

While  routes  for  the  two  newspapers 
differ  geographically,  Richmond  was 
able,  through  statistical  means,  to  make 
them  conform,  thus  permitting  them  to 
determine  the  number  of  newspaper  sub¬ 
scribers  on  any  given  route. 

With  this  information  they  could  com¬ 
pare  coverage  of  an  individual  route  with 
coverage  of  all  other  routes  in  the  same 
socio-economic  group.  For  example,  as¬ 
sume  that  the  average  coverage  in  group 
#3  is  85  per  100  households.  To  arrive  at 
par  for  a  particular  route  (with  100 
households)  in  group  #3  for  the  evening 
paper,  subtract  the  draw  of  the  morning 
paper  (50)  from  the  total  average  group 
coverage  (85),  leaving  35  as  par  for  the 
News  Leader.  The  35  figure  is  compared 
with  the  actual  draw  of  the  route  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  evening  paper  is 
above  or  below  par.  The  same  method  is 
used  to  calculate  the  Times-Dispatch 
par. 

Dillon  said  this  method  permits  the 
establishment  of  different  and  specific 
goals  by  routes  and  districts  on  a  realistic 
basis — that  is  acceptable  to  our  district 
managers. 

The  bonus  payout  is  based  on  a  sliding 
scale  that  recognizes  the  varying  degrees 
of  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  net  increase  in 
subscribers.  For  instance,  a  net  increase 


of  one  subscriber  in  socio-economic 
group  #1  (high  coverage  area)  may  pay 
five  times  as  much  as  the  net  increase  of 
one  in  category  15  (lowest  coverage 
socio-economic  group.) 

According  to  circulation  director 
Herman  Phillips,  by  using  the  par  value 
formula,  goal-setting  by  papers,  zones, 
districts  and  routes  became  easier  and 
more  realistic. 

This  year,  he  said,  they  simply  looked 
at  the  total  gains  they  wanted  and  then 
assigned  goals  by  routes  based  on  the 
potential  for  growth. 

The  monthly  incentive  payout  is  non¬ 
competitive  among  managers  and  is 
earned  by  making  the  assigned  goal  on  an 
individual  basis.  Dillon  said  the  plan  has 
been  in  operation  for  four  months  and 
has  shown  steady  gains  morning,  even¬ 
ing  and  Sunday.  The  combined  daily  cir¬ 
culation  is  up  8,(X)()  over  last  year  and  the 
Sunday  Times-Dispatch  is  up  10,700 
over  last  year. 

While  the  formula  for  par  value  in 
Richmond  is  based  on  total  coverage  of 
both  newspapers,  other  newspapers  with 
a  single  publication  may  use  the  plan  to 
arrive  at  potential  (or  spot  trouble  areas) 
by  establishing  a  norm  for  each  route 
based  on  socio-economic  factors. 

• 

Broker  joins  paper 

Lee  E.  Dirks  joins  the  Detroit  Tree 
Press  September  1  as  assistant  to  the 
president.  Dirks  recently  resigned  from 
C.  S.  McKee  &  Co.,  a  brokerage  firm, 
where  he  published  a  newsletter  about 
publicly-owned  newspaper  companies. 


South  Dakota 

(Continued  from  paf>e  7) 


buying  decision. 

•  80%  were  of  the  belief  that  their 
newspaper  filled  an  important  need  for 
local  news. 

•  80%  said  the  newspaper  satisfied 
their  needs  for  state  news  and  78%  indi¬ 
cated  satisfaction  with  national  news. 

Darrell  Walker,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Huron  (S.D.)  Daily  Plainsman, 
created  an  advertising  campaign  for  use 
by  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
state  on  a  weekly  basis.  Walker  de¬ 
veloped  the  ads  as  a  member  of  the 
South  Dakota  Press  Association  Public 
Relations  Committee. 

The  series  “South  Dakota  News¬ 
papers  Are  Best  At”  will  be  run  in  three 
phases.  Walker  said.  The  first  phase  is 
based  on  information  obtained  from  the 
Business  Research  Bureau’s  survey. 

The  other  two  phases  will  include  ad¬ 
vertiser  testimonials  and  a  direct  selling 
effort  as  well  as  ads  telling  the  story  of 
8 


news  and  news  departments,  circulation 
facts  and  figures,  personnel  and  their 
relationship  to  the  communities. 

The  campaign  is  currently  in  progress. 


In 
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Walker  said  the  ads  are  appearing  in  over 
80%  of  the  state’s  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  on  a  weekly  insertion 
schedule. 
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Editors  ci6t  how  to  manual 

IIWWW  IIIMIIMMI  Ways  suggested  by  editors  to  increase 

,  _  ^  pressure  on  public  officials  included: 

on  opening  closed  meeting  2.  Keeping  count  of  the  number  of 

closed  meetings. 

By  I.  William  Hill  officials  receive  letters  of  congratulation  3.  Area  roundups,  contrasting  one 

from  editors,  who  also  remind  the  official  body’s  secrecy  with  another’s  openness. 

A  report  that  may  well  serve  as  a  man-  gently  of  his  statements  on  open  meet-  4.  Letters  of  inquiry  from  an  editor  to 

ual  to  help  newspapers  fight  secrecy  in  ings  during  his  campaign.  each  member  of  a  public  body  that  has 

government  has  just  been  published  by  “Some  editors,’’  the  report  stated  repeatedly  met  privately, 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Foundation  “either  alone  or  in  company  with  a  press  5.  Pictures  of  the  closed  door  behind 
with  the  help  of  a  grant  by  the  American  group,  appear  before  newly  elected  pub-  which  the  closed  meeting  is  going  on. 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  lie  bodies  to  seek  adoption  of  formal  pol-  6.  White  space  dummied  for  a  multi- 

Prepared  by  Dr.  Ernest  Morgan,  a  icy  statements  supporting  open  dealings  column  head,  with  “Editorial”  at  the  top 
newsman  of  14  years  experience  who  is  with  the  public  and  an  acknowledgement  and  lower  down  a  few  lines  to  the  effect 
now  on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  of  the  public’s  right  to  know.”  that  the  space  was  reserved  for  news  out 

Missouri  Journalism  School,  the  report  is  One  Tennessee  newspaper  prints  a  of  the  closed  meeting  attended  by  .  .  . 
based  on  a  survey  of  problems  and  rem-  daily,  routine  listing  of  the  meetings  of  Once  a  newspaper  succeeds  in  opening 
edies  found  by  newspapers  of  all  sizes.  public  bodies  in  its  circulation  area,  meetings  of  a  public  body,  it  should  take 
The  larger  the  newspaper.  Dr.  Morgan  opening  with  these  words:  “Because  the  care  to  provide  continued  coverage  of 
found,  the  more  likely  it  had  been  denied  people  must  know.  This  column  is  to  in-  the  body’s  proceedings,  the  editors  told 
access  to  public  record  or  public  meet-  form  the  public  when  and  where  deci-  Dr.  Morgan,  who  noted:  “One  of  the 
ing,  probably  because  of  greater  sions  are  to  be  made  in  the  public’s  be-  tragicomedies  of  official  life  is  to  open  up 
aggressiveness.  “The  smallest  news-  half  so  that  each  citizen  may  attend  after  hell-raising  over  closed  meetings, 
papers  are  often  in  communities  so  meetings  and  speak  his  mind.”  only  to  find  that  nobody,  including  the 

closely  knit  that  aggressiveness  is  bad  One  editor  suggested  to  Dr.  Morgan  newspaper,  is  interested  enough  to  at- 
manners,”  Dr.  Morgan  said.  that,  if  closed  meetings  become  flagrant,  tend  them.” 

From  his  study.  Dr.  Morgan  said  that  a  scoreboard  should  be  run  on  the  first  From  his  survey.  Dr.  Morgan  came  to 
“the  basic  way  to  keep  meetings  open  is  page  with  the  heading  “Closed  Meetings  a  number  of  conclusions.  These  in¬ 
to  prepare  for  trouble  before  it  in  Your  Town  This  Week.”  eluded: 

starts.  .  .  .  The  thoughtful  editor  puts  Dr.  Morgan  found  that  many  editors  1.  When  working  for  open  meetings, 

print  and  time  into  preparing  his  readers,  take  pains  to  train  their  reporters  for  FOl  newspapers  should  argue  in  the  name  of 
his  reporters  and  public  officials  for  a  problems.  For  instance:  the  public,  not  in  the  name  of  the  press, 

war  that  may  never  come  because  of  his  1.  They  make  sure  reporters  know  the  “If  newspapers  argue  only  the  press’ 
preparation.”  state  law  on  open  meetings  and  open  right  to  attend  public  meetings,  they  are 

On  educating  the  public.  Dr.  Morgan  records,  one  device  being  a  copy  of  the  suggesting  a  right  superior  to  the  pub- 
wrote:  “If  the  public  is  to  support  the  statute  to  fit  into  a  reporter’s  wallet.  lie’s.  Not  only  is  the  public  unlikely  to 
newspaper  in  getting  public  information,  2.  They  provide  reporters  with  a  stan-  grant  this  superiority,  it  resents  the 
the  public  needs  to  be  reminded  fre-  dard  procedure  for  trying  to  deal  with  suggestion  that  the  press  has  a  right  it 
quently  of  the  issue  at  stake — its  own  closed  meetings.  If  a  reporter  is  asked  to  does  not  have.” 

right  to  know  what  its  servants  in  office  leave  a  meeting,  he  is  given  guidelines.  2.  The  closing  of  a  public  meeting  or 

are  doing.”  He  is  to  protest,  citing  state  law;  he  is  to  record  must  become  news,  an  atypical 

How  is  this  being  done?  Dr.  Morgan’s  get  names  of  attending  members  of  the  event, 
findings  include  these  answers:  public  body,  then  find  out  if  the  decision  3.  Newspaper  editors  and  Journalism 

By  editorials  stressing  the  public’s  to  close  was  made  in  open  meeting  and  educators  must  do  something  about  the 
right  to  attend  public  meetings.  where  and  when;  if  the  decision  to  close  distrust  of  officials  for  the  press.  This 

By  constant  publication  of  freedom  of  was  made  by  a  vote  or  by  the  presiding  includes  improving  the  knowledge  of  re¬ 
information  stories,  even  those  originat-  officer;  he  is  to  ask  for  justification  for  porters,  both  by  reading  books  and  pro- 
ing  outside  a  newspaper’s  circulation  closing  the  meeting;  he  is  to  make  it  clear  fessional  magazines  and  by  having  repor- 
area.  a  story  will  be  written  about  closing  the  ters  attend  the  same  conferences  and 

By  always  making  it  news  when  a  pub-  meeting;  and,  in  all  cases,  he  is  to  keep  short  courses  as  the  city  manager, 
lie  body  closes  a  meeting.  calm.  Dr.  Morgan  added;  “Officials  are  par- 

By  editorial  praise  of  public  officials  3.  If,  after  challenging  a  closed  meet-  ticularly  tempted  to  close  up  when  the 
who  consider  it  their  duty  to  make  public  ing,  he  is  still  barred,  he  is  expected  to  reporter’s  aggressiveness  is  extreme, 
news  public;  by  interviews  with  such  of-  telephone  a  news  executive,  who  calls  Some  reporters,  notably  younger  ones, 
ficials  on  the  principles  of  their  thinking,  the  newspaper’s  lawyer,  who  calls  the  carry  the  unfortunate  idea  of  ‘adversary 
By  encouraging  press  groups  to  reporter  for  details.  One  newspaper  has  of  government’  on  to  enmity.  At  times, 
monitor  openness  of  public  officials,  and  gone  so  far  as  to  have  its  reporters  carry  such  reporters  show  themselves  openly 
to  provide  speakers  for  parent-teacher  affidavits  to  be  filled  out  on  the  tele-  contemptuous  of  public  officials;  their 
groups  and  service  clubs.  phoned  instructions  of  the  lawyer.  sole  idea  of  news  is  the  expose.  As 

By  publishing,  during  political  cam-  Dr.  Morgan  reminded  editors  they  gatherers  of  governmental  news  they 
paigns,  statements  of  the  newspaper’s  in-  should  think  twice  before  instructing  re-  have  little  value,  and  they  injure  the 
tention  to  press  for  open  meetings,  to  porters  to  “sit  out”  a  request  to  leave  a  newspaper  they  work  for.  Not  only  do 
demand  justification  for  closed  meetings,  meeting.  “Defiance  of  government  is  not  they  poison  the  relationship  between  the 
and  to  demand  prior  warnings  of  un-  approved  by  many  Americans,’’  he  paper  and  government  officials,  but  they 
scheduled  meetings.  wrote,  “especially  in  that  age  group  give  the  official  a  plausible  argument  for 

Education  of  public  officials.  Dr.  Mor-  which  reads  newspapers.  .  .  .  Only  if  secrecy.  The  current  fever  for ‘adversary 
gan  said,  should  begin  with  interviews  the  public  body  has  a  publicized  history  reporting’ — with  a  vengeance — may 
when  they  are  candidates  and  should  be  of  secrecy  and  only  if  the  newspaper  is  a  work  itself  out,  but  while  it  lasts  it  is  a 
constant  thereafter.  After  election,  many  trusted  institution  will  the  reporter’s  danger.” 
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News  stories  cited 
in  mistriai  ruiing 

A  mistrial  has  been  declared  in  the 
Federal  Government’s  suit  against  five 
drug  manufacturers  seeking  some  $203 
million  in  damages  for  alleged  price  fix¬ 
ing. 

United  States  District  Court  judge 
Miles  Lord  cited  prejudicial  publicity  in 
his  ruling  August  10.  Although  he  did  not 
specifically  criticize  reporting  of  the  case 
by  print  or  broadcast  media,  he  said  he 
was  concerned  that  “the  cumulative  ef¬ 
fect  of  a  barrage  of  publicity  over  a  year 
and  a  half  may  be  such  that  instructions 
and  inquiry  are  not  sufficient.” 

Judge  Lord  added,  “More  than  50 
stories  about  the  trial,  settlements,  and 
appeals  in  a  year  and  a  half  is  certainly 
sufficient  to  cause  doubts  about  the  ob¬ 
jectivity  in  the  mind  of  any  juror.”  He 
also  decided  that  the  lengthy  trial  with  its 
technical,  detailed  testimony,  had  “tired 
and  confused”  jurors. 

The  drug  companies  accused  of  a  con¬ 
spiracy  to  fix  prices  were  the  American 
Cyanamid  Company,  the  Bristol  Meyers 
Company,  Charles  Pfizer  &  Company, 
Squibb  Inc.  and  Up-John  Inc. 

The  Government  is  the  last  of  six 
plaintiffs  in  the  case,  which  began  in  the 
courts  in  1%9  and  was  transferred  to 
Minneapolis  from  New  York  in  1971. 
When  the  trial  began,  it  was  regarded  as 
the  nation’s  largest  class  action  antitrust 
suit. 

Court  rebuffs  reporters 
on  phone  records 

The  telephone  company  does  not  have 
to  notify  reporters  when  their  telephone 
toll  records  are  subpoenaed  by  federal 
investigative  agencies,  U.S.  District 
Court  Judge  June  1.  Green  ruled  (August 
10)  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  ruling  came  in  a  suit  filed  two 
years  ago  by  a  number  of  reporters  and 
the  Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of 
the  Press,  who  claimed  the  release  of 
such  information  by  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany  hampered  their  attempts  to  gather 
news. 

Long-distance  toll  records  disclose  the 
telephone  numbers  of  persons  called, 
and  can  be  used  to  determine  the  names 
of  sources  contacted  by  the  news  media, 
the  reporters’  attorneys  argued. 

Judge  Green  ruled,  however,  that  re¬ 
porters  have  no  special  protection  under 
the  First  Amendment  to  prevent  the  dis¬ 
closure  of  their  sources. 

She  suggested  that  a  law  be  enacted 
that  would  require  federal  investigation 
to  seek  approval  from  a  judge  before 
gaining  access  to  the  telephone  toll  rec¬ 
ords. 
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Soap  opera  serial 
in  SF  Chronicle 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  has  re¬ 
vived  the  newspaper  serial,  and  sprin¬ 
kled  it  with  glimpses  of  new  lifestyles. 

The  story  is  called  “Tales  of  the 
City,”  authored  by  Armistead  Maupin, 
32,  a  former  Raleigh,  N.C.  reporter,  who 
now  lives  in  San  Francisco. 

The  800-word  daily  series  began  in  the 
Chronicle  last  May  24. 

The  plot  generally  revolves  around  the 
secretary  of  a  San  Francisco  ad  agency, 
who  is  having  an  affair  with  her  boss’s 
son-in-law,  who  also  works  for  the 
agency. 

Managing  editor  Gordon  Pates  decided 
to  start  the  series  to  appeal  to  non-news¬ 
paper  reading  people  in  the  18-to-35  age 
group,  Steve  Gavin,  city  editor,  said. 

Richard  Thieriot,  associate  editor,  said 
Maupin,  who  had  written  five  episodes 
of  a  serial  two  years  ago  for  the  weekly 
Pacific  San,  was  put  on  the  payroll  to 
write  the  series  for  the  Chronicle.  He 
said  that  a  recent  survey  showed  it  was 
doing  well  in  readership,  especially  in  the 
18-to-35  group. 

“We  have  had  a  certain  amount  of  pro¬ 
tests  mostly  on  the  theory  that  things  like 
this  don’t  belong  in  newspapers.  Yet 
many  who  react  to  it  like  that  tend  to 
read  it,”  Thieriot  said. 

• 

Suit  seeks  data 
in  bank  report 

Consumers  Union,  a  nonprofit  testing 
organization  and  publisher  of  Consumer 
Reports,  has  filed  suit  in  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Washington,  D.C.  to  obtain  a 
study  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
made  in  six  New  England  states,  which 
shows  that  many  national  banks  have 
violated  the  federal  truth-in-lending  law. 

In  refusing  to  make  the  study  public, 
the  comptroller  invoked  four  exemptions 
from  disclosure  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  including  designation 
of  the  study  as  an  investigatory  file,  the 
study’s  inclusion  of  purported  trade  se¬ 
crets,  and  a  purported  threat  in  disclosure 
to  personal  privacy. 

CU  said  the  suit  is  the  first  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Fol  Act  of  1966  to  test  the 
scope  of  an  exemption  in  the  law  for 
certain  records  of  bank  examinations. 

• 

Edits  newsletter 

Ted  Smits,  general  sports  editor  of  the 
Associated  Press,  is  editor  of  Armchair 
Quarterback,  a  4-page  newsletter  that 
will  be  distributed  free  on  American  Air¬ 
lines  flights  on  which  films  of  NFL. 
games  are  shown.  The  other  backer  is 
RCA  Corporation  which  will  get  a  num¬ 
ber  of  corporate  and  product  credits  in 
the  weekly  publication. 


Libel  suit  dropped 
by  contest  sponsor 

A  libel  suit  filed  (May  28,  1976)  by 
newspaper  contest  sponsor  Robert  A. 
Juran  against  Knight-Ridder.  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  and  staff  members  of  the 
newspaper,  will  be  dropped. 

Juran  told  kditor  &  publisher  that  he 
decided  to  abandon  the  suit  on  advice 
from  his  lawyer,  who  told  him  that  under 
the  Pennsylvania  libel  laws  the  plaintiff 
must  prove  economic  loss  in  order  to 
recover  punitive  damages. 

Juran  had  asked  for  $4  million,  charg¬ 
ing  libel  and  unlawful  interference  with 
business  relationships  as  a  result  of  a 
story  written  by  Inquirer  reporter  Ron 
Nordland  that  charged  Juran  “duped” 
journalists  and  that  his  awards  contest 
was  a  “fake”  (E«&P.  July  17). 

Juran  said  he  has  not  incurred  financial 
loss  as  a  result  of  the  Nordland  story.  He 
said  there  has  been  no  drop  in  the 
number  of  contest  entries.  He  said  he  felt 
the  legal  costs  were  too  high  to  “clear 
my  name.  1  wanted  to  recover  finan¬ 
cially.” 

After  Juran  filed  his  suit,  Nordland,  as 
an  individual,  filed  an  action  against 
Juran  seeking  an  unspecified  amount  of 
damages  for  defamation  of  character. 
This  action  will  also  be  terminated. 

Juran  said  that  he  will  no  longer  accept 
entries  in  his  contests  from  Knight- 
Ridder  newspapers. 

Virginia  tri-weekly 
to  publish  daily 

The  Potomac  News,  a  tri-weekly 
newspaper  published  at  Dumfries,  Va., 
will  become  daily  newspaper  on  Sep¬ 
tember  20.  It  will  publish  Mondays 
through  Fridays. 

Founded  in  1959  as  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  the  News  became  a  semiweekly  in 
1972  and  triweekly  in  1974.  The  news¬ 
paper’s  paid  circulation,  5,082  when  first 
audited  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  in  l%8,  has  climbed  to  19,431.  The 
News  in  1973  became  a  part  of  the  Wor¬ 
rell  Newspapers  Inc.  group  head¬ 
quartered  at  Charlottesville,  Va. 

• 

Group  publisher  buys 
50%  of  France  Soir 

Robert  Hersant,  owner  of  Le  Fiffaro  in 
Paris  and  some  40  provincial  news¬ 
papers.  acquired  half-interest  in  France 
Soir  this  week,  despite  a  strike  (August 
16)  by  the  editorial  staff  in  protest  of  the 
trend  toward  concentrated  ownership  of 
newspapers  in  France.  Hersant  acquired 
509f  of  the  stock  in  France  Soir  from 
Paul  Winkler,  who  bought  the  daily  ear¬ 
lier  this  summer. 
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Georgia  publisher  rides 
suburban  Atlanta  wave 


By  John  Consoli 

Otis  Brumby,  Jr.  readily  admits  that 
his  being  named  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Marietta  (Ga.)  Times-Journal,  Inc. 
was  based  on  nepotism  rather  than  his 
journalistic  background. 

What  Brumby  fails  to  mention  is  that 
when  he  took  over  the  newspaper  group 
at  age  27  in  1965,  it  consisted  of  the  daily 
Marietta  Journal  and  a  couple  of  week¬ 
lies.  Under  Brumby’s  guidance,  the 
group  today  numbers  four  dailies  and  24 
suburban  weeklies,  making  it  one  of  the 
largest  suburban  newspaper  groups  in 
the  country. 

“I  was  in  West  Palm  Beach  in  1%7 
looking  at  photo  composition  equipment 
and  saw  a  local  paper  heavy  in  women’s 
or  society  news,”  said  Brumby.  “I  felt 
since  North  Atlanta  is  a  high-income 
area  and  there  is  a  lot  of  women’s 
groups  there  that  a  neighborhood  orient¬ 
ed  weekly  would  get  good  readership.” 

In  1968,  Brumby’s  Northsicle 
Neighbor  was  born,  covering  the  area 
around  the  Governor’s  Mansion,  known 
as  “Old  Atlanta.” 

After  the  Northside  paper  proved  to  be 
successful.  Brumby  started  similar 
“neighborhood  weeklies”  throughout 
the  Atlanta  suburbs  and  formed  a  subur¬ 
ban  group  called  Neighborhood  News¬ 
papers. 

“About  the  time  we  began  expanding 
this  concept,  everything  was  coming 
south  to  Atlanta — major  league  baseball, 
pro  football  and  pro  hockey.  Atlanta  was 
making  its  move  as  a  major  metro  city.  1 
was  familiar  with  the  suburban  news¬ 
paper  situation  around  Chicago  and  felt  if 
it  worked  in  other  areas,  there  was  no 
reason  why  it  wouldn’t  work  in  Atlan¬ 
ta.” 

Brumby  said  the  coming  of  profes¬ 
sional  sports  to  Atlanta  resulted  in  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution  devot¬ 
ing  more  space  to  this  segment  at  the 
expense  of  suburban  high  school  sports. 
This  enabled  Brumby’s  papers  to  make 
inroads  into  an  area  which  has  helped 
develop  circulation. 

As  the  suburban  group  began  to  grow. 
Brumby  stimulated  advertising  by  offer¬ 
ing  multi-paper  ad  buys  at  a  single  price. 

Three  of  his  four  dailies — North  Ful¬ 
ton  Today  in  Roswell,  Ga.,  South  Fulton 
Today  in  College  Park,  Ga.  and  South 
Cobh  Today,  were  the  original  weekly 
newspapers  of  his  group.  “Each  market 
area  had  certain  characteristics  which 
lent  itself  ntore  to  a  daily  newspaper 
format,”  he  said. 
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All  24  of  Brumby’s  suburban  papers 
are  mailed  under  a  controlled  circulation 
permit.  Brumby  offers  advertisers  total 
market  saturation  each  week  via  three- 
way  buys.  In  North  Fulton  County,  for 
example.  North  Fulton  Today,  a  daily,  is 
delivered  each  day  by  adult  carriers  on  a 
motor  route  to  those  who  buy  a  paid 
subscription  to  it.  The  two  weeklies 
which  cover  the  same  market  area,  the 
Roswell  Neighbor  and  the  Alpharetta 
Neighbor,  are  mailed  to  all  non¬ 
subscribers  of  the  daily  paper  in  that 
market  each  week.  Similar  multi-paper 
ad  buys  are  available  in  other  areas 
covered  by  Brumby’s  papers. 

“We  have  10  different  retail  ad  buys  or 
an  advertiser  can  buy  the  entire  pack¬ 
age,”  he  said.  One  ad  director  oversees 
all  ad  sales  for  the  daily  and  weekly 
groups,  but  each  individual  paper  has  an 
ad  supervisor. 

“We  have  two  or  three  grocery  chains 
who  buy  the  entire  ad  package — all  the 
dailies  and  suburbans,”  said  Brumby. 
“This  is  also  true  of  some  auto  dealers. 
We  have  many  accounts,  however,  who 
we  wouldn’t  want  to  advertise  in  all  of 
our  papers  since  some  of  the  reach  would 
be  wasted.  We  constantly  caution  our 
salesmen  not  to  oversell.” 

Beginning  September  1,  the  Neighbor 
Newspapers  will  start  a  campaign  aimed 
at  getting  readers  to  become  “voluntary 
paid”  subscribers.  In  return  for  a  paid 
subscription,  the  reader  will  get  two  cer¬ 
tificates  good  for  free  want  ads  during 
the  year.  Each  want  ad  certificate  is 
worth  about  $4. 

The  campaign  will  be  promoted  with 
house  ads  in  all  the  papers  and  also  via  a 
letter  sent  out  to  each  resident. 

The  editorial  content  of  the  suburban 
papers  is  made  up  primarily  of  local  fea¬ 
tures,  news  of  local  governing  bodies, 
club  and  organizational  news  and  articles 
on  activities  at  the  local  high  schools. 

“People  in  these  suburban  com¬ 
munities  were  not  used  to  this  when  we 
first  began,”  said  Brumby.  “They  were 
used  to  the  downtown  papers  coming  in 
once  in  a  while  and  doing  a  story  on 
drug  abuse.  Now  the  problem  for  us  is 
finding  enough  space  to  run  all  the  local 
news.” 

Brumby  has  eight  small  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising  offices  throughout  the  Atlanta 
suburbs,  each  about  1,000  sq.  ft.,  but  all 
production  work,  both  composing  and 
press/camera  is  performed  at  the  central 
production  facility  in  Marietta.  This  is  a 
33,000  sq.  ft.  building  that  cost  $%  mil¬ 
lion  to  build  in  1970  and  is  the  site  of 
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Brumby’s  “flagship”  daily,  the  Marietta 
Journal.  Some  700  pages  per  week  are 
produced  at  this  facility. 

The  Times-Journal  Co.,  on  Brumby’s 
authorization,  in  December  purchased 
one  of  the  most  modern  electronic  copy 
processing  systems  now  on  the 
market — the  Dymo/Xylogics  720  copy 
processing  system. 

“In  addition  to  the  Dymo/Xylogics 
system  and  related  hardware,  we  pur¬ 
chased  65  electric  typewriters,  approxi¬ 
mately  50  for  our  newsroom  staffs  and 
the  remaining  for  classified  and  retail 
personnel,”  Brumby  said. 

“Five  of  the  video  display  terminals 
located  in  our  main  newsroom  in 
Marietta  are  mounted  on  lazy  susan  de¬ 
vices  effectively  permitting  eight  to  10 
news  editors  access  to  the  terminals 
without  moving  from  their  desks. 

“All  news,  display  and  classified  copy 
is  scanned  into  the  system  through  two 
optical  scanners,”  he  said.  “News  copy, 
after  being  scanned  into  the  system  is 
returned  to  the  newsroom  marked  that  it 
has  been  entered  into  the  system.  It  is 
then  ready  for  news  editors  to  call  it  up 
by  number  on  the  VDT’s  for  editing, 
proofreading,  headline  writing  and  view¬ 
ing  in  hyphenated  and  justified  form  be¬ 
fore  outputting  to  the  typesetters. 

“Because  of  our  young  and  inquisitive 
hews  staff,  we  decided  that  news  editors 
working  with  the  VDT’s  would  be 
trained  at  the  outset  to  put  bylines,  heads 
and  all  the  necessary  coding  on  news 
stories  as  well  as  using  terminals  for 
strictly  editing  and  proofreading  func- 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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THE  VIEW  FROM  THE  TOP  BY  MILTON  ROCKMORE 

How  well  is  the  press  covering  sports? 


Clarence  S.  Campbell 

President.  The  National  Hockey  League 

Sports  have  been  churning  up  incredible  masses  of 
material  in  recent  years.  Unfortunately,  this  potpourri  deals 
more  with  controversy  and  litigation  than  the  game.  The 
press  (including  broadcasting)  pursues  this  ad  nauseam, 
often  presenting  litigation  as  fact.  Facts  are  only  legitimized 
by  verdicts. 

The  quality  of  writing  is  usually  excellent,  although 
competition  to  avoid  sameness,  especially  among  rival 
papers  in  the  same  market,  fosters  “invention”.  We  have 
no  use  for  press  releases  and  rarely  use  them  but  I  see 
reporters  chop  them  up  and  spice  them  to  taste.  Very  rarely 
a  delectable  pastry  puff  emerges;  most  often  it’s  garbage. 

The  press  has  been  too  preoccupied  with  the  violence  in 
hockey  when  in  fact  football  is  the  most  violent  sport  of  all, 
except  karate.  Last  season  25%  of  the  regular  quarterbacks 
were  immobilized  with  injuries.  Basic  instructions  in 
football  are  to  destroy  your  opponent — not  get  in  his 
way — hut  destroy  him,  knock  him  out!  Hell,  who  ever  got 
hurt  in  a  hockey  fist  fight? 

Besides  the  Canadian  writers,  who  are  generally 
excellent,  some  of  the  American  hockey  writers  who  have 
impressed  us  (I'm  sure  there  are  many  good  ones  we'll 
leave  out)  are:  Leo  Monahan  (Boston  Herald  American): 
Tom  Fitzgerald,  Fran  Rosa  (Boston  Globe);  Bob  Verdi 
(Chicago  Tribune):  Joe  Falls  (Detroit  Free  Press);  Chuck 
Newman,  Bill  Fleischman  (Philadelphia  Inquirer-News); 
Hugh  Delano  (Nt’w  York  Post);  Tim  Moriarity  (Af'Msdov); 
Gary  Mueller  (St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch)  and  Dick  Johnson 
(Buffalo  Evening  News). 

Bill  Bradley 
New  York  Knicks 

1  think  newspapers  cover  it  pretty  well;  they  do  an 
adequate  job.  No,  I  don’t  think  too  much  emphasis  is  being 

(This  report  was  prepared  expressly  for  Editor  &  Pi  blisher 
by  Milton  Rockmore,  who  writes  a  nationally  syndicated 
column,  The  View  From  the  Top.  Readers  wishing  to  contact 
Rockmore  may  do  so  by  sending  letters  to  the  following 
address:  The  Rockmore  Co.,  32  Orchard  Hill  Lane, 
Greenwich,  Conn.  06830.) 
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put  on  the  legal  aspects  of  sports.  We're  in  an  era  when 
more  than  wins  and  losses  are  important.  Social  shifts  are 
taking  place  all  around  and  sports  are  involved.  If  these 
developments  are  not  covered,  the  reader  isn't  getting  the 
full  story. 

1  think  Leonard  Koppett  and  Sam  Goldaper  of  the  New 
York  Times  are  good  reporters;  both  are  different  yet  with 
certain  subtle  qualities  of  similarity.  Mark  Asher 
(Washington  Post);  Jim  Murray  (Los  Angeles  Times);  Art 
Spander  (OaA7«/ic/  Tribune);  Bob  Bryan  (Boston  Globe) — 1 
think  all  these  guys  are  good.  There  are  a  lot  of  good 
reporters,  I  can't  name  them  all. 

What  would  1  tell  a  meeting  of  sports  editors  if  I  had  the 
opportunity?  To  review  a  game  more  like  a  theatre  critic 
does  a  performance.  It  should  be  more  thorough  and 
detailed  than  stories  primarily  dependent  on  statistics 
usually  are. 

Pete  Rozelle 
Commissioner  NFL 

Professional  football  is  being  covered  better  than  ever. 

For  many  years  a  seasonal  topic,  it’s  now  being  reported  all 
year  with  training  camps  even  staffed. 

However,  it's  become  a  difficult  subject  to  handle. 

Writers  today  have  to  deal  with  aspects  of  the  sport  for 
which  they’ve  had  little  or  no  training.  They  have  to 
interpret  court  decisions,  NLRB  rulings.  Congressional 
investigations,  legislation,  contractural  disputes,  collective 
bargaining  negotiations,  etc. — no  sports  writer  ever  had  to 
do  this  before.  It’s  no  longer  enough  to  be  a  sports  writer, 
you’ve  got  to  be  a  Renaissance  Man. 

Making  life  even  more  complicated  for  the  writer  are  the 
“overnight”  experts  spawned  by  the  emergence  of  sport 
as  a  major  force  in  our  culture.  These  can  be  economists, 
professors,  psychiatrists,  attorneys,  philosophers — all 
trying  to  grsift  their  own  arts  and  crafts  onto  the  body  politic 
of  sports.  A  reporter  in  search  of  a  juicy  quote  is  often 
misled  by  spotlight  seekers  with  nothing  to  risk. 

A  major  problem  we  find,  is  the  suffusion  rate  of 
inaccuracies.  A  factual  error — not  an  opinion  or 
judgment — creeps  into  a  story  and  we  see  it  picked  up  all 
(Continued  on  page  13) 
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over  the  place.  We  see  80  papers  a  day  and  apparently 
many  writers  and  columnists  seem  to  exchange  notes 
judging  by  the  way  reported  mistakes  keep  cropping  up  for 
weeks. 

On  the  whole,  under  extremely  exacting  conditions,  the 
press  is  doing  a  very  good  job  for  football. 

Bowie  Kuhn 

Commissioner  of  Baseball 

1  see  many  newspapers  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  and  my  impression  is  that  sports  coverage  is  as 
varied  as  so  many  other  of  our  activities;  it  ranges  from 
poor  to  superb. 

I  believe  effective,  perceptive  sports  writing  derives  from 
the  philosophy  of  each  newspaper  as  much  as  it  does  from 
the  talents  of  the  writer.  Papers  with  strong  sport 
commitments  attract  the  more  promising  writers. 

The  worst  faults  1  see  are:  Attempts  at  anticipating  the 
news  by  those  who  seem  unqualified  or  at  least  unprepared 
on  a  given  subject  and  factually  inaccurate  and  indifferent 
reporting.  There  is  more  of  this  than  there  should  be. 

Lawrence  F.  O’Brien 
Commissioner,  NBA 

Washington,  having  been  my  home  court  for  many  years, 

1  find  myself  comparing  national  and  political  coverage  with 
that  of  sports.  On  the  Washington  beat  they  seem  to  be 
more  aggressive  in  tracking  the  news,  running  down  leads 
and  developing  them  in  depth. 

I've  found  sports  coverage  tends  to  be  more  amenable  to 
the  “release”  with  less  “burn”  to  get  the  story  behind  the 
story.  I’ve  discovered  there’s  a  valid  reason  for  this. 

A  game  or  event  is  Finite,  non-conjectural.  The  reader 
wants  to  know  who  won  or  lost,  what  happened,  who 
starred,  the  score  or  final  result.  No  editorializing  is 
involved.  It  took  me  a  while  to  realize  this  difference. 

Sports  writing  can  be  a  great  career  or  training  ground. 
Red  Smith  and  Dave  Anderson  are  illustrations  of  the  one 
and  “Scotty”  Reston  is  an  example  of  the  other. 

I  find  the  general  quality  of  sports  writing  excellent. 

There  are  many  writers  who  do  an  outstanding  job;  some 
I’ve  found  interesting  are:  Leonard  Lewin  (New  York  Post); 
Dick  Young  (New  York  News)  and  Sam  Goldaper  (New 
York  Times)  who  seems  to  have  a  knack  for  getting  the 
story  behind  the  story. 

Lamar  Hunt 

Owner,  Kansas  City  Chiefs; 

Partner,  Dallas  Tornado  Soccer  Club; 

Director,  World  Championship  Tennis 

Sports  coverage — like  the  skills  and  abilities  of  individual 
writers — differs  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other.  I 
have  always  been  impressed  by  the  coverage  of  the  Miami 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  21,  1976 


Herald  and  News.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  does  a  fine  job 
as  does  the  New  York  Times  which  has  wide  coverage, 
including  those  sports  I  call  the  non-big-league  types  like 
equestrian  events,  stock  car  racing,  etc. 

Sports,  a  mania  of  the  latter  part  of  the  20th  Century,  has 
become  a  difficult  beat.  A  sports  writer  must  know  law, 
business,  legislation,  etc.  Most  current  writers  have  grown 
up  with  traditional  sports  like  baseball,  basketball  and 
football  which  have  become  as  instinctive  as  the  alphabet.  I 
think  the  writers  of  the  future  are  evolving  through 
education  and  the  new  experience. 

There  are  many  new  sports  coming  on  the  scene  that 
require  better  understanding  and  knowledge.  Yes,  like 
tennis  and  soccer,  for  instance.  I  believe  writers  will  have 
to  participate  in  these  newer  sports  to  be  able  to  report 
them  effectively. 

Dean  E.  Beman 
Commissioner  of  PGA  Tours 

Golf  is  a  great  seat  for  an  overview  of  sports  coverage. 

The  tour  plays  in  44  cities  each  year  so  we’re  covered  by  all 
kinds  of  newspapers:  small,  medium,  large,  AM,  PM,  etc. 

Golf  has  been  getting  excellent  coverage  and  has  grown 
steadily.  It’s  a  sport  without  a  press  box;  covering  it  is 
tough  work.  To  do  a  real  job  writers  have  to  hang  around 
for  the  better  part  of  four  days  and  cover  an  event  taking 
place  in  a  200  to  3(X)  acre  arena.  Dedicated  reporters  often 
wind  up  more  exhausted  than  the  players. 

Unfortunately,  many  writers  don’t  stay  throughout  the 
tournament.  They  take  off;  come  back  and  pick  up  their 
stories  second  hand.  There’s  a  great  deal  of  pooling  on  the 
golf  beat. 

Too  often,  papers,  even  the  larger  ones,  assign  writers  to 
cover  golf  who  know  little  about  the  game.  Their 
inaccuracies,  often  due  to  ignorance  of  the  rules,  can  be 
embarrassing. 

The  AP  has  assigned  Bob  Green,  a  full  time  writer,  to  the 
tour  and  he  does  a  superb  job.  Other  outstanding  golf 
writers  are:  Bill  Shirley,  now  editor  and  Shav  Glick  (Los 
Angeles  Times);  Art  Spander  (Oakland  Tribune);  Hack 
Wilson  (Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News);  Blackie  Sherrod 
(Dallas  Times  Herald);  Ray  Crawford  (Miami  Herald); 

Dana  Mosely,  (New  York  News);  John  Radosta(NeH’  York 
Times);  Tommy  Fitzgerald  and  Jim  Concannon  (Boston 
Globe);  John  Husar  and  Ed  Z\ehm(Chicago  Tribune). 

These  are  just  some  that  come  to  mind,  there  are,  of 
course,  many  others. 

1  believe  North  and  South  Carolina  newspapers  have  the 
greatest  concentration  of  top-rated  golf  writers.  To  name 
some  would  be  an  injustice  to  those  I’m  sure  to  leave  out. 

This  year  the  tour  will  offer  $9  million  in  prizes;  half  of  it 
from  tv  fees.  We’re  delighted  with  our  growth  and  the  part 
newspapers  had  in  it. 
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Publisher  and  union  sue 
to  find  source  of  leak 


The  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Ref^ister  and  a 
union  representing  its  typographical 
employes  filed  suit  in  Mobile  County 
Circuit  Court  Thursday  (August  12) 
aimed  at  learning  the  source  of  an  ad¬ 
vance  leak  of  a  political  advertisement 
during  this  spring's  Democratic  Primary 
campaign. 

The  suit  was  filed  against  Mobile  Atty. 
James  E.  Atchison  and  others  “whose 
names  are  unknown  but  will  be  added 
later  .  .  .  when  ascertained.”  The  other 
defendants  “have  participated  in  obtain¬ 
ing  or  using”  confidential  documents  and 
confidential  business  information,  and 
one  of  them  may  be  an  employe  of  the 
newspaper  and  a  member  of  the  union, 
the  suit  charges. 

The  newspaper  and  Mobile  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  27,  which  represents 
composing  room  employes  of  the  Press 
Register,  ask  the  court  to  enjoin  Atchi¬ 
son  and  the  other  defendants  from  “ob¬ 
taining  and  using  plaintiff  Press'  confi¬ 
dential  documents  and  confidential  busi¬ 
ness  information  without  its  consent” 
and  also  seeks  to  require  disclosure  of 
the  source  of  the  leaked  information. 

The  suit  contends  that  .Atchison  had 
acquired  in  advance  a  “proof  copy  of  a 
political  advertisement  that  was  placed 
in  the  Mobile  newspapers  by  a  candidate 
running  for  the  same  office  as  a  candi¬ 
date  who  was  “being  assisted  by  Defen¬ 
dant  Atchison. 

The  names  of  the  candidates  were  not 
disclosed  in  the  suit. 

According  to  the  suit,  the  advertise¬ 
ment  was  submitted  to  the  newspaper  on 
Wednesday,  May  19,  1976,  for  later  pub¬ 
lication  and  after  some  revisions  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  made  up  in  proof  form 
on  the  morning  of  Friday,  May  2 1 ,  1976, 
“for  confidential  review  prior  to  its  being 
published  in  final  form.” 

Later  that  same  morning  of  May  21. 
the  suit  continues,  Atchison  contacted 
attorneys  for  the  Press  Register  “and 
expressed  an  urgent  need  to  meet  with 
counsel  in  the  early  afternoon  of  the 
same  day.” 

At  that  subsequent  early  afternoon 
meeting,  the  suit  contends,  Atchison 
produced  a  copy  of  the  advertisement 
which  the  newspaper  was  to  publish  for 
the  opponent  of  the  candidate  backed  by 
Atchison. 

“The  document  had  been  wrongfully 
extracted  from  Plaintiff  Press  without  its 
consent,”  the  suit  charges. 

Further,  the  suit  charges  “on  informa¬ 
tion  and  belief  that  “other  documents 
belonging  to  Plaintiff  Press  and  other 
confidential  information  used  in  its  busi¬ 
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ness  were  obtained  and  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  campaign  of  the  candidate 
being  assisted  by  Defendant  Atchison, 
and  that  the  documents  and  information 
were  wrongfully  obtained  from  Plaintiff 
Press  without  its  consent.” 

The  suit  charges  that  the  defendants 
“converted”  Plaintiff  Press'  confidential 
documents  and  confidential  business  in¬ 
formation,  inflicted  harm  to  Plaintiff 
Press'  business  without  justification,  in¬ 
terfered  with  contractual  relations  be¬ 
tween  Plaintiff  Press  and  its  customers 
and  interfered  with  contractual  relations 
between  Plaintiff  Press  and  its  employe 
who  owed  a  duty  to  his  employer  to 
maintain  confidentiality. 

The  suit  charges  “there  is  a  reasonable 
likelihood”  that  the  newspaper's  “confi¬ 
dential  documents  and  confidential  busi¬ 
ness  information  will  be  wrongfully  ob¬ 
tained  and  used  in  the  future.” 

Since  an  investigation  by  the  news¬ 
paper  and  union  have  failed  to  determine 
the  source  of  the  advance  leak  and  Atch¬ 
ison  has  refused  to  attempt  to  ascertain 
the  person's  identity  and  inform  the 
plaintiffs  of  it.  the  suit  maintains  that  ad¬ 
ditional  discovery  procedures  are  neces¬ 
sary. 

The  injunction  petition  asks  that  an 
order  be  issued  “prohibiting  defendants 
from  obtaining  and  using  Plaintiff  Press' 
confidential  documents  and  confidential 
business  information  without  its  consent 
and  from  failing  and  refusing  to  disclose 
the  means  by  which  aforementioned 
proof  was  obtained.” 

• 

Time  bureau  chief 
to  National  Enquirer 

Ruth  Annan,  acting  Toronto  bureau 
chief  for  Time  magazine,  has  joined  the 
National  Enquirer  in  Lantana,  Fla.  as 
research  director. 

James  A.  Linen  IV.  Enquirer  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  said  Annan,  whose 
husband,  Jim,  is  a  photographer,  will 
“play  an  important  part  in  insuring”  that 
all  stories  in  the  Enquirer  are  “totally 
accurate.” 

Annan  began  her  career  with  the  To¬ 
ronto  Star  and  for  the  past  16  years  has 
worked  for  Time  Inc.  as  a  reporter- 
researcher,  writer  and  bureau  chief. 

Haydon  Cameron,  assistant  executive 
editor,  was  recently  promoted  to 
communications  director  for  the  paper. 
The  31-year-old  Cameron  joined  the  En¬ 
quirer  as  a  reporter  in  August,  1974,  from 
the  London  Daily  Mail  where  he  was  a 
reporter  and  foreign  correspondent. 


ANPA  forms  newsprint 
watchdog  committee 

Membership  of  a  new  Newsprint 
Committee  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  (ANPA)  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  association's  chairman. 
Joe  D.  Smith  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Alexandria  (La.)  Daily  Town  Talk. 

Chairman  of  the  committee  is 
Katharine  Graham,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Washington  Post  Co.  and  an 
ANPA  director.  Committee  vice- 
chairman  is  Donald  N.  Soldwedel, 
executive  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  the  Yuma  (Ariz.)  Daily  Sim. 

The  committee  will  monitor  activities 
in  newsprint  manufacturing  and  distribu¬ 
tion.  and  will  make  recommendations  to 
the  ANPA  Board  in  the  interest  of  main¬ 
taining  an  adequate  and  available  supply 
of  newsprint. 

The  committee  also  will  maintain  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  domestic  newsprint  indus¬ 
try.  including  the  newsprint  division  of 
the  American  Paper  Institute,  and  will 
contribute  members  to  represent  ANPA 
on  the  ANPA/Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  (CPPA)  joint  technical 
committee. 

Additionally,  the  committee  will  be 
represented  on  ANPA's  technical  coor¬ 
dinating  committee  which  is  monitoring 
research  work  on  development  of  a  re¬ 
formulated  or  synthetic  newsprint. 

Members  of  the  committee  are: 

•  tX>nuld  B.  Ahert.  president  and  publisher.  MHwaukee 
(Wise.)  Jiturndl 

•  William  .AltVMxxl.  president  and  publisher.  XewMiay. 
Garden  City.  N.Y. 

•  Barry  Bingham  Jr.,  publisher  and  editor,  LouisviUe 
tKy  . )  Courier-Journal  and  firm’s 

•  Mark  K.  Collins,  publisher  and  vicepresidenl.  Huhitriori’ 
t Md. I  Sews-Atnencurt 

•  Alan  S.  Donnahoe.  president.  Media  General  Inc.,  and 
associate  publisher.  KU  hrmmJ  iVa.)  Sews-lA’aJer 

•  John  J.  Green,  president  and  manager.  Scripps-Houard 
Supply  Co..  Neu  York  City 

•  Peter  B.  Hickey  ,  president.  Rmpire  Newspaper  Supply 
Corp..  RiK'hester.  N.Y. 

•  Lee  Hills,  chairman  irf  the  board.  Knight-Ridder  News¬ 
papers.  Miami.  Fla. 

•  James  O.  Dunning,  materials  director.  OukUinJ  (Calif.) 
Irihunv 

•  St.  Clair  McCabe,  president.  Thomson  Newspapers. 
Ltd..  Toronto.  Ont..  Canada 

•  Davis  U.  Merwin.  president  and  publisher.  HUHrmitmion 
(HI.)  DiiUy  Fantuiiraph 

•  Fred  W.  Smith,  executive  vicepresident.  Donrey  Media 
Group.  Las  Vegas.  Nev. 

•  William  F'.  Sirashurg.  president.  Montgomery  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Fort  Washington.  Pa. 

•  William  O.  Taylor,  president  and  generiil  manager.  Bos- 
ttm  CUoht’ 


Lima,  Ohio  papers 
to  hold  reunion 

Former  employes  of  two  Lima  news¬ 
papers  will  hold  a  reunion  the  evening  of 
October  16  in  the  Lima  Elks  Lodge  An¬ 
nex. 

Attending  will  be  executives  and  staff 
of  the  Lima  Citizen,  which  ceased  publi¬ 
cation  in  January  1964.  and  members  of 
the  Lima  Newspaper  Guild  and  craft 
unions  who  worked  at  the  Lima  News 
prior  to  the  Citizen  founding  in  1957. 
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Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 

Portland  Express  (E) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 


Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E&S) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M&S) 

Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 

St.  Albans  Messenger  (E) 

Vermont  Sunday  News  (S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 

Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


T rawling  for  shrimp  and  groundfish 


Your  best  catch  is  readers  of  these  leading  New  England  dailies 


If  you  thought  there  was  only  one  Gulf 
for  shrimp,  you  missed  Pandalus  borealis 

Lobster  isn't  the  only  shellfish  from  New  England.  Maine  waters,  source  of 
over  80%  of  true  lobster,  produce  another  delicacy— the  Northern  Shrimp, 
whose  southern  limit  is  the  Gulf  of  Maine.  Catching  and  processing  these 
luscious  creatures  keeps  fishermen  and  packers  busy  in  winter— off-season  for 
most  fishing.  In  1974,  nearly  10-million  pounds  were  landed,  a  large  percentage 
of  them  individually  quick-frozen  for  export,  bringing  a  better  price  than  in 
this  country. 

Despite  the  increase  of  foreign  fishing  fleets- including  factory  ships  that  do 
their  processing  on  the  run.  New  England  fishermen  still  land  an  annual  catch 
worth  nearly  $100-million,  and  that’s  only  the  beginning  of  the  importance  of 
fishing  to  the  region.  Boat  building  and  outfitting,  seafood  processing,  shipping 
and  marketing,  keep  thousands  of  New  Englanders  in  money  to  buy  products 
they  read  about  in  that  best-read  of  advertising  media— the  local  New  England 
daily  newspaper. 


Maine  shrimp  processing  plant 


THE  TRANSITIONAL  STORM. 

PART  II.  THE  REALITIES. 


WHAT  OPTIONS  DOES  THE 
ENERGYCRISIS  LEAVE  US? 

The  end  of  the  fossil-fuel  age  is  clearly 
discernible.The  beginnings  of  some  kind  of 
future-energy  age  are  not  yet  clearly  established. 
We  are  in  a  “Transitional  Storm.” 

But  the  thing  to  keep  in  mind  about  this 
storm  is  that  it  is  a  transition  -  not  an  end.  We 
know  from  the  laws  of  physics  that  there  is  no 
shortage  of  energy  per  se.  Available  energy 
sources  are  literally  inexhaustible -heat  from  the 
sun,  steam  from  the  earth,  deuterium  from  the 
sea,  the  winds,  the  tides,  and  more. 

The  challenge  is  to  find  newmys  to  capture 
the  energy  we  need  before  the  o/d fuels  disappear. 

THE  REALITIES 

There  are  those  among  us  in  the  U.  S.  who 
argue  that  there  is  another  solution  -that  we  can 
solve  the  energy  crisis  by  halting  society’s  growth. 
But  this  just  does  not  square  with  reality. 

First,  the  world’s  population  is  still  expanding. 
At  the  same  time,  individual  desires  for  a  satis¬ 
fying  life-style  are  also  increasing.  And  recognizing 
human  nature,  this  is  certain  to  continue;  the 
underprivileged  will  not  sit  quietly  by  and  accept 
forever  their  have-not  status. 

Second,  the  world’s  supplies  of  fossil  fuels 


are  indisputably  finite.  No  matter  how  carefully 
we  conserve  them  -and  all  of  us  must  obviously 
conservethem  -they  will  eventually  be  exhausted. 

Take  petroleum;  There  is  no  way  to  determine 
exactly  how  long  the  world’s  supplies  of  petroleum 
will  last,  because  there  is  no  way  of  knowing 
exactly  how  large  the  recoverable  reserves  are. 
But  it  is  estimated  that  the  world’s  recoverable 
oil  cannot  last  more  than  25  years  at  the  present 
rate  of  use:  an  insignificant  period  of  time  when 
measured  by  the  probable  future  course  of 
human  existence. 

COAL  AS  AN  OPTION 

Coal  reserves,  though  also  finite,  are  vast. 

The  U.  S.  has  one  of  the  largest  known  reserves 
of  coal  in  the  world  -  enough  to  last  perhaps 
500  years. 

But  the  free  use  of  coal  for  power  generation, 
even  with  today’s  advanced  methods  of  con¬ 
trolling  emissions,  is  restricted  by  stringent  air 
pollution  standards,  transportation  problems,  and 
other  obstacles.  These  problems  must  be  solved 
if  coal  is  to  meet  an  even  more  substantial  part 
of  the  world’s  energy  need. 

Experiments  are  now  in  progress  on  ways  to 
burn  coal  more  cleanly.  And  the  electric  com¬ 
panies,  the  gas  industry,  the  coal  industry,  the 


petroleum  industry  and  the  federal  government 
are  researching  ways  to  produce  synthetic  oil 
and  gas  from  coal. This  conversion  has  already 
proved  feasible,  but  not  yet  commercially 
practical. 

This  research  must  go  on.  And  with  the 
public’s  support,  it  will  go  on.  Coal,  of  necessity, 
must  be  substituted  for  oil  and  natural  gas 
wherever  possible  if  we  are  to  stretch  the  fossil- 
fuel  epoch  to  its  absolute  limit. 

OTHER  OPTIONS 

Coal,  however,  is  neither  a  total  nor 
permanent  solution  to  the  energy  crisis.  We  must 
speed  the  development  of  other  sources  of 
energy  so  we  can  move  into  the  future-energy 
epoch  as  soon  as  possible. 

Nuclear  power  is  the  most  immediately 
available  of  those  other  sources. 

Supplies  of  nuclear  fuel  for  fission  - 
specifically  uranium  -are  adequate  for  the  near 
future.  But  even  beyond  that,  nuclear  technology 
offers  the  promise  that  nuclear  power  could 
eventually  fill  most  energy  needs  indefinitely, 
if  necessary. 

At  present,  about  9%  of  our  nation’s 
electricity  is  provided  through  nuclear  fission; 
with  public  support  and  approval,  this  figure 
could  rise  to  about  50%  by  the  year  2000. 

BEYOND  FISSION 

Present-day  plants  are  merely  the  first  step 
in  the  development  of  nuclear  power. 

Nuclear  breeder  reactors,  now  in  an 


experimental  stage,  produce  more  fuel  than  they 
consume.  When  perfected,  they  could  vastly 
extend  the  life  of  nuclear  fuels. 

And  nuclear  fusion  for  power  generation  - 
also  presently  under  research  and  development- 
offers  the  potential  of  a  virtually  unlimited 
source  of  power. 

Because  of  nuclear  power’s  present  availa¬ 
bility,  construction  of  plants  utilizing  the 
principle  of  fission  must  go  on.  And  because  of 
nuclear  power’s  future  promise,  experimentation 
with  more  advanced  nuclear  technology  must 
also  go  on  along  with  expanded  research  in  other 
energy  sources.  Nuclear  power,  under  adequate 
safety  and  environmental  controls,  must  be 
there  and  waiting  to  play  its  full  role  in  energy 
production  before  the  last  barrel  of  oil  and  the 
last  ton  of  coal  have  been  burned. 

Meanwhile,  still  other  sources  of  energy 
must  be  explored  and  developed:  Energy 
from  the  sun...  energy  in  substantial  quantities 
from  underground  heat . . .  perhaps  even 
energy  from  the  winds  and  tides.  No  practical 
potential  source  dare  remain  unexamined. 
Energy  in  usable  form  is  the  lifeblood  of  a  civi¬ 
lized,  industrialized  society. 

As  Dr.  Glenn  Seaborg  has  said, "...the  future 
of  energy  is  the  future  of  man.  Without  it,  we 
become  nothing.  With  it,  we  become  whatever 
we  wish  to  be.” 

Edison  Electric  Institute 
for  the  electric  companies 

90  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10016 


Advertising _  By  John  Consoli 

Magazines  sell  media  mix 


The  Magazine  Publishers  Association 
will  launch  its  first  major  advertising 
campaign  in  eight  years  next  month, 
aimed  at  getting  heavy  tv  users  to  con¬ 
sider  spending  more  dollars  on  a  media 
mix  that  includes  magazines. 

The  $6000000 
advertising  dUemma. 

i  TVornotTV  isn't  the  question. 

:  And  nut4^zines  and  only  magazines  isn't  the  answer. 


Medio  mix  sell 


The  new  campaign,  which  will  break  in 
consumer  and  trade  publications,  is  di¬ 
rected  at  corporate  management  on  both 
the  ad  agency  and  client  sides  of  busi¬ 
ness.  The  ads  will  point  out  what  MPA 
calls  the  “impracticality  and  ineffi¬ 
ciency"  of  an  advertiser  trying  to  reach 
heavy  magazine  readers  strictly  through 
tv. 

The  goal  of  the  campaign  is  to  increase 
magazines'  share  of  the  advertising  mar¬ 
ket  and  is  being  mounted  with  the  full 
backing  and  funding  of  the  association's 
membership.  Some  24  of  the  MPA's 
member  consumer  and  business 
magazines  will  run  the  series  of  ads.  The 
ads  will  also  run  in  advertising  trade  pub¬ 
lications. 

MPA  estimates  a  total  circulation  for 
the  ads  of  more  than  20  million  and  a 
total  space  value  in  excess  of  S750.0(X) 
through  the  first  six  months  of  1977. 

The  ads.  prepared  by  Warren  Pfaff 
Inc.,  do  not  call  on  advertisers  to  elimi¬ 
nate  tv  advertising  altogether  but  en¬ 
courage  and  back  up  with  some  numbers 
that  using  tv  along  with  magazines  can  be 
more  efficient. 

The  campaign  is  based  on  the  "Media 
Imperatives"  concept.  Linder  this  con¬ 
cept,  the  total  marketplace  is  divided 
into  four  segments  that  are  based  on  the 
amount  of  exposure  by  each  individual  to 
television  and  to  magazines.  According 
18 


to  MPA,  it  provides  a  “realistic  basis  for 
comparisons  of  media  exposure  and 
marketplace  activity." 

The  first  ad  that  will  run  explains  the 
media  imperatives  concept  and  the  next 
four  scheduled  zero  in  on  specific 
topics — detergents,  airlines,  shampoos 
and  toothpaste — to  show  why  magazines 
should  get  some  ad  dollars  in  these  areas. 

Reginald  Brack,  associate  publisher  of 
Time  Magazine  and  chairman  of  the 
MPA  marketing  committee,  endorsed 
the  campaign  stating:  “its  something  we, 
the  individual  magazines,  feel  can  be 
done  collectively  on  top  of  our  own  ef¬ 
forts.” 

Brack  said  the  campaign  will  offer  new 
information  and  “be  specific,  not  sensa¬ 
tional." 

Each  ad  will  contain  a  few  pertinent 
facts,  not  a  multitude  of  graphs,  tables 
and  charts  which  usually  tend  to  confuse 
the  reader,  said  Warren  Pfaff. 

*  *  * 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
has  sent  out  to  its  members  a  new  1000 
line  promotion  ad  for  the  automotive 
pages. 


YOUR  MOVE 


Auto  ad  facts 

The  ad.  based  on  new  research  from 
NAB,  points  out  that  “in  a  volatile  mar¬ 
ket.  prospective  new  car  buyers  need 
plenty  of  hard,  factual  information  to  buy 
intelligently." 

The  ad  also  reminds  the  advertiser 
with  new'  cars  to  sell  that  “the  best  way 
to  reach  prospects  with  useful,  factual 
information  about  your  product  is 
through  daily  newspapers — the  informa¬ 
tion  medium." 


There  is  a  space  at  the  bottom  of  the  ad 
for  the  newspaper's  logo. 

*  *  * 

Dancer,  Fitzgerald,  Sample  has 
created  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  Hanes 
Hosiery  ads  that  will  run  in  newspapers 
and  magazines,  as  well  as  on  television. 
Some  90  full  page,  four-color  ads  will 
appear  in  30  magazines,  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments  and  newspapers. 

In  addition,  30  weeks  of  Hanes  com¬ 
mercials  will  appear  on  prime  time,  day¬ 
time  and  late  night  network  tv  as  well  as 
on  spot  tv. 

The  ad  states  that  last  year  Hanes 
spent  more  than  the  combined  advertis¬ 
ing  budgets  of  all  competitive  depart¬ 
ment  store  brands:  $10  million  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion  (for  over  $100  mil¬ 
lion  in  retail  sales).  In  1976,  the  ad  states, 
Hanes  is  expected  to  spend  more. 

• 

Help-wanted  Index 
rises  to  1974  level 

The  Help-wanted  Advertising  Index 
rose  in  June  to  its  highest  level  in  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half,  according  to  The 
Conference  Board. 

At  %,  the  seasonally-adjusted  index  is 
two  points  above  May's  revised  reading 
and  five  points  above  the  figure  for  April. 
The  index  also  stands  1 5  points  above  its 
level  of  a  year  ago  and  the  last  time  it  was 
this  high  was  in  October  of  1974. 

Want-ad  volume  increased  in  eight  of 
the  nine  regions  of  the  country  measured. 
The  largest  percentage  gain  of  5.69f  was 
recorded  by  the  South  Atlantic  region, 
followed  by  the  Middle  Atlantic  region 
with  a  5.]%  gain.  The  only  loss,  of  1 .99^, 
came  in  the  Pacific  region. 

• 

C/g  ads  via  phone 

A  company  that  reports  horse  race  re¬ 
sults  via  recorded  telephone  announce¬ 
ments  has  received  permission  from  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
accept  cigaret  commercials. 

Fonawin  Corp.,  a  New  York  City  firm, 
reports  results  from  tracks  where  the 
New  York  City  ofi'-track  betting  Corp. 
handles  races.  Fonawin's  current  ad 
clients  include  Seagram's  Distillers, 
Colgate-Palmolive’s  Rapid  Shave  and 
Yonkers  Raceway. 

It  costs  about  $3()0,(X)0  a  year  to  buy 
air  time  for  1 2  hours  every  day  on  the 
company's  horse  race  results  tape.  Only 
New  York  state  callers  hear  the  results. 

• 

Editorial  writer 

Jake  Highton,  acting  chairman  of  the 
Wayne  State  University  journalism  de¬ 
partment  for  the  last  three  years,  has  re¬ 
signed  Jo  become  an  editorial  writer  for 
the  Detroit  News. 
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Schorr  says  news  execs 
abridge  reporter  rights 


Holding  that  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
First  Amendment  is  to  promote  the 
broadest  dissemination  of  legitimate  in¬ 
formation  through  all  channels,  sus¬ 
pended  CBS  news  correspondent  Daniel 
Schorr  called  on  “large  news  enter¬ 
prises”  not  to  discipline  reporters  who 
go  outside  authorized  channels  to  have 
information  published  in  another 
medium. 

Speaking  before  a  luncheon  audience 
of  the  Individual  Rights  and  Respon¬ 
sibilities  section  of  the  American  Bar  As¬ 
sociation  last  week,  Schorr  said,  “if  gov¬ 
ernment  should  not  control  news,  then 
no  one  should.  The  First  Amendment 
says  only  that  Congress  shall  make  no 
law  abridging  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and  speech.  Perhaps  it  is  time  for  an  un¬ 
official  First  Amendment  that  says  no 
enterprise  shall  make  rules  abridging  in¬ 
dividual  freedoms  of  speech  and  press.” 

“I  am  not  suggesting  that  reporters 
have  any  right  to  decide  what  their 
employers  will  publish  or  broadcast,”  he 
said.  “What  1  am  talking  about  is  the 
extent  to  which  a  journalist,  part  of  a 
large  news  enterprise,  subject  to  its  dis¬ 
ciplines  when  engaged  in  its  process,  still 
retains  personal  freedom  of  expression 
outside  it,”  said  Schorr,  who  has  been 
suspended  since  February  when  he 
leaked  a  secret  House  intelligence  com¬ 
mittee  report  to  the  VilUif’e  Voice. 

“One  clearly  observable  syndrome 
among  news  organization  executives  and 
some  other  news  establishment  Figures  is 
an  almost  visceral  reaction  when  a 
member  of  a  team  goes  outside  normal 
channels  by  individual  decision,”  Schorr 
said.  “There  seems  to  be  a  tacit  under¬ 
standing  that  the  chain  of  command  must 
be  protected  in  the  common  interest. 

“A  newspaper  reporter  who  takes 
elsewhere  a  story  that  his  editor  has 
decided— perhaps  for  valid  reasons — not 
to  print  may  be  severely  disciplined,  or 
even  fired,”  said  Schorr.  “That  has  hap¬ 
pened.” 

Schorr  said  one  of  his  most  serious 
problems  has  been  with  newspaper 
editors  and  some  columnists  who 
“reacted  as  though,  by  going  to  the  Vil¬ 
lage  Voice,  I  had  broken  the  club  rule 
against  doing  anything  professional  out¬ 
side  one's  own  organization. 

“For  some,”  said  Schorr,  “that 
seemed  to  weigh  more  heavily  than  other 
ethical,  legal  and  constitutional  issues 
involved.” 

He  cited  one  newspaper  editor,  “an 
old  and  dear  friend  of  mine,  who  told  me 
frankly  that  his  position  about  supporting 
me  was  his  concern  that  no  editor  could 
feel  safely  in  control  of  his  own  news- 
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room  if  a  reporter  could  make  his  own 
decision  in  such  matters.” 

“It  has  been  astonishing  how  often  1 
meet  with  important  persons  in  the  news 
establishment,  ready  to  argue  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  the  professional  necessity  of  act¬ 
ing  in  the  face  of  a  House  resolution,  the 
growing  difficulty  of  reporting  in  the  face 
of  a  secrecy  backlash,  the  issues  of  dis¬ 
closure  versus  national  security  and  pri¬ 
vacy,  and  find  myself  having  instead  to 
argue  about  the  propriety  of  acting  on  my 
own  and  who  owns  the  information  1  col¬ 
lect.” 

Schorr  said  the  right  of  a  reporter  to 
publicly  express  his  own  opinions  after 
working  hours  or  on  another  medium  can 
create  a  particular  problem  for 
reporters — especially  tv  reporters.  “An 
acute  aspect  of  this  problem  arises,”  he 
said,  “when  a  journalist  criticizes  his 
own  industry  or  even  his  own  company. 

“The  issue  has  never  been  settled  as  to 
whether  such  criticism  represents  dis¬ 
loyalty  or  fouling  of  the  nest,  or  whether 
people  in  an  important  industry  have  a 
right,  and  perhaps  a  duty,  to  talk  about 
their  industry. 

“If  news  media  policies  and  decisions 
today  have  a  vital,  perhaps  decisive  im¬ 
pact,  on  the  shaping  of  American  opin¬ 
ion,  and  therefore  become  inevitably 
subjects  of  public  discussion,  should 
journalists  engaged  in  that  industry  l5e 
precluded  from  participating  in  that  dis¬ 
cussion?”  he  asked. 

Schorr  cited  an  incident  recently  in 
which  Eileen  Shanahan  of  the  New  York 
Times  was  interviewed  on  CBS  “Sixty 
Minutes”  program  and  criticized  the 
handling  of  a  story  by  her  paper. 

“1  doubt  that  this  pleased  her  editors, 
but  she  said  that  they  apparently  ac¬ 
cepted  her  right  to  express  her  opinion  of 
her  paper  in  another  medium.  That 
permissiveness  is  not  universal. 

“Television,  for  complicated  reasons 
that  may  have  to  do  with  sensitivity  as  a 
licensed  and  regulated  medium,  with  re¬ 
liance  on  goodwill  of  customer  stations, 
with  internal  tensions  in  a  big  enterprise, 
seems  to  find  it  harder  to  accept  debate 
and  criticism  from  within  its  ranks.” 

Schorr  said  he  is  “surprised  and  dis¬ 
mayed”  at  his  colleagues  in  the  press 
who  have  not  stood  by  him  through  his 
ordeal.  He  believes  much  of  this  has 
been  due  to  a  misunderstanding  about  his 
motives  in  releasing  the  Pike  report  to 
the  Village  Voice. 

“No  money  changed  hands  or  were 
their  plans  for  it  to  ever  change  hands,” 
said  Schorr.  “1  brought  the  topic  of  roy¬ 
alty  checks  up  because  I  was  considering 
releasing  the  report  in  paperback  book 


form  and  wanted  to  make  sure  no  royalty 
check  was  sent  to  me,”  he  said.  “I  said  if 
any  such  check  was  to  be  issued  that  it 
be  sent  to  the  Reporters  Committee  on 
Freedom  of  the  Press.” 

• 

Libel  suit  against 
paper  is  dismissed 

A  district  court  judge  has  dismissed  a 
$225,000  libel  suit  based  on  an  article 
written  from  a  civil  court  record,  ap¬ 
parently  the  first  ruling  in  Colorado  that 
such  records  can  be  quoted  before  a  case 
is  tried. 

Boulder  County  District  Court  Judge 
William  D.  Neighbors  said  businessman 
Lou  Asbury  and  his  wife  Barbara  had 
failed  to  prove  malice  on  the  part  of  the 
Longmont  Daily  Times-Call  and  its  pub¬ 
lisher,  Ed  Lehman.  The  Asburys  filed 
the  suit  Sept.  13,  1974. 

The  Times-Call  reported  on  Dec.  17, 
1973,  a  civil  suit  filed  against  Asbury  by  a 
former  business  partner.  The  suit  alleged 
that  Asbury  had  converted  corporate  as¬ 
sets  to  personal  use  and  mismanaged  the 
corporation. 

Neighbors’  ruling  was  in  an  opinion 
sustaining  a  motion  by  the  Times-Call 
and  Lehman  to  dismiss  the  libel  suit. 

He  ruled  that  the  newspaper  story  by 
former  Times-Call  reporter  Kathy 
Brotzman  was  an  accurate  report  of  the 
suit  against  Asbury  and  that  the  news¬ 
paper  is  not  liable  for  damage  to  As- 
bury’s  reputation.  Asbury  contended 
malice  by  the  newspaper  because  its  re¬ 
porter  failed  to  contact  him  or  his  attor¬ 
ney  to  determine  “the  truth  of  the  allega¬ 
tions,”  but  Neighbors  rejected  that 
argument. 

The  judge  dismissed  Asbury’ s  claim 
for  $150,000  damages  and  his  wife’s  for 
$75,000.  Neighbors  said  a  spouse  nor¬ 
mally  has  no  libel  claim  even  if  the 
reputation  of  the  other  marriage  partner 
is  damaged. 

“We  would  have  appealed  it  all  the 
way  if  the  decision  hadn’t  been  in  our 
favor,  because  it’s  such  an  important 
case,”  Lehman  said. 

He  said,  “There  is  a  majority  rule  on 
the  subject  in  the  United  States,  but  Col¬ 
orado  never  openly  adopted  it.” 

• 

Texas  daily  starts 
New  Mexico  edition 

The  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times,  a  Gannett 
Newspaper,  has  begun  a  Las  Cruces, 
New  Mexico  edition  and  has  opened  a 
regular  bureau  in  the  New  Mexico  com¬ 
munity.  To  facilitate  publishing  the  edi¬ 
tion,  a  new  corporation.  Newspaper  Dis¬ 
tributing  Co.,  was  formed  in  New 
Mexico.  Peter  Goodman  is  heading  the 
bureau.  Las  Cruces  Sun-News,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1927,  serves  the  city.  The 
12,500  circulation  paper  is  owned  by 
Sunshine  Press  Inc. 
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2,491,849 

In  two  years,  newspapers  lost  2,491,849  readers.  Feature  your  winning 


pull,  decoy,  adduce,  tempt,  entice. 

Win  the  serious  “conservative  ta'^^ies  will 
be  pulled  in  by  Paul  Harvey,  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jt  ties,  Roscoe 
Drummond,  Max  Rafferty,  Ernest  B.  Furgurson,  M.  Stanton 
Evans,  Lt.  Gen.  Ira  C.  Eaker,  and  the  Don  Hesse  and  Lou 
Grant  editorial  cartoons.  And  new  for  Fall  Zan  Thompson. 

Stimulate  liberal  tastes  with  Max  Lerner,  Clayton 
Fritchey,  Tom  Braden,  Norman  Cousins,  Harriet  Van 
Home,  Paul  Jacobs,  and  freshen  their  viewpoint  with 
editorial  cartoons  of  Pat  Oliphant,  Paul  Conrad,  Hugh 
Haynie,  Frank  Interlandi  and  Tom  Darcy.  ‘Militant  moder¬ 
ates'  will  dig  Nick  Thimmesch  and  for  the  under  30,  there's 
Ron  Hendren.  Tailor-made  for  the  black  reader,  take  the 
forthcoming  column  of  Julian  Bond.  The  new  Roper  Poll 
invigorates  all  tastes. 

Win  the  happy  ”  tasty  humor  is  provoked  by 
Mark  Russell,  Jim  Fitzgerald,  Charles  Barsotti's  ‘*Broad- 
sides”,  Jim  Stevenson's  “Capitol  Games”,  and  the  great 
Art  Buchwald.  The  lineup  of  the  hit  coi  >ic  strips  is  bigger 
than  before,  with  “Anonymous”  by  Jin  Feibig  and  Steve 
Prince,  “Capitol  Games”  by  Jim  Steve  .  -on,  “The  Dump¬ 
lings”  by  Fred  Lucky,  “Et  Tu”  by  Dan  1  larper,  “The  Great 
Atomic  Aftermath  and  Fresh  Fruit  Festival”  by  Jim 
Schumeister,  “Luther”  by  Brumsic  Brandon  (best  black 
strip  extant),  “Modesty  Blaise”  by  Peter  O'  Donnell,  and 
“Yankee  Doodles”  by  Ben,  Fred  and  Don.  Sunday  Page 
irreverance  is  admirably  represented  by  the  Jack  Wohl 
“P.S.”.  More  laughter,  from  cartoon  panels — Bill  Leary's 
“A  Little  Leary”,  Ed  Nofziger's  “Animalogic”,  Kim 
Grove's  “Love  Is”,  Ned  Riddle's  “Mr.  Tweedy”.  Eng¬ 
land's  howling  humor  magazine  brings  “Pick  of  Punch”. 

For  with-it  young  women  there's  Louise  DeG rave's 
“Psychedelic  Living”.  And  500  papers  proved  they  can't 
go  wrong  with  “Today’s  Chuckle”. 

Win  theTVaddict  “with  Marvin  Kitman,  Cecil 
Smith,  “Prime  Time  Tips”,  “Shows  To  Watch”  by  Paul 


seduce,  bewitch,  persuade,  provoke. 


Henniger,  “TV  Tee  Hees”  by  Henry  Scarpelli,  and  word 
game  “Teleword”  from  Julie  Quart. 

Win  the  soap  opera  bufTs“  October  attrac¬ 
tion  “The  Virtue  of  Vera  Valiant”  by  the  legendary  Stan  Lee 
and  Frank  Springer  is  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  ratings. 

Win  the  chic  “  those  with  a  taste  for  the  High  Life 
will  be  tempted  by  the  former  social  aide  to  President  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy,  Letitia  Baldrige's  new  column  on  mores 
and  manners.  A  taste  for  the  famous  will  be  appeased  by 
Johna  Blinn  “Celebrity  Cookbook/Foodstyles,”  52  sinful 
weeks  of  Julia  Child  cookery,  “Natural  Foods”  by  Susan 
Dart,  “Wine  Connoisseur”  by  Robert  Lawrence  Balzer.  The 
image  conscious  will  be  inveigled  by  “How  To  Be  Beauti¬ 
ful”  strip,  “Ask  Jennifer”  by  Jennifer  Anderson,  “Three 
Dimensional  Beauty  for  You”  by  Lydia  Lane  and  “Clothes¬ 
line”  by  Marilou  Luther. 

Win  the  people-watchers“  In-taste 

extroverts  will  enjoy  the  spice  of  “Amory’s  People”  by 
Cleveland  Amory,  the  hijinks  in  Washington  “V.I.P.”  by 
Maxine  Cheshire  and  Johna  Blinn 's  “Celebrity  Cookbook” 

Win  the  healthniks  —  encourage  the  taste 

for  supermen,  superwomen  and  superkids  with  “Young 
and  Healthy  Always”  by  Dr.  Frank  Falkner,  “Medical 
Memos”  by  Dr.  H.L.  Herschensohn,  “Drugs  Your  Doctor 
Prescribes”  by  Rex  Medica,  “You”  by  science  writer  Ruth 
Winter  and  the  eminent  specialist  Dr.  Neil  Solomon  who 
provides  medical  information  as  well  as  advice  for  all  ages. 

Win  the  dollar-minded-  lure  him  with 

green  stuff  intelligence  via  the  “Milton  Moskowitz  Col¬ 
umn”,  “Successful  Investing”  by  David  R.  Sargent  of  the 
United  Business  and  Investment  Service  of  Boston, 
“Speaking  Dollarwise”  by  Robert  Rosefsky,  “Homeown¬ 
ers  Money  Savers”  by  Douglas  Tuomey,  “Economics  For 
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readers... 

ways.  Lure  them!  Attract,  grab,  tease,  tantalize,  induce,  bait,  magnetize, 
bribe,  coax,  wheedle,  stimulate,  instigate,  encourage,  inveigle! 


the  Perplexed”  by  Warshauer  and  Joselow  and  the  funny 
money  cartoon  “Smart  Chart”  by  Herb  Stansbury,  Jr. 

Win  the  homebody  and  hobbyist- 

intrigue  do-it-  yourself  tastes  with  “A  Hand  Around  The 
House”byA.J.Hand  and“Caring  For  Your  Car”  by  Ray  Hill, 
two  know-  how  experts  from  Popular  Science.  More — 
there 's“Your  Car”  by  Eugene  Milmoe  and  (lucrative  for  you) 
“Deco  Plans”  by  Jean-Paul  St.  Michel.  The  compact 
plant  guide  “Dear  Mother  Earth”  by  Joel  and  Lynn  Rapp, 
“All  About  Pets”  by  Eleanor  Price,  “Homegrown”  by 
Terri  Gabriel,  and  newest  voice  on  popular  music,  Brendan 
Boyd's  “Vox  Pop”.  Super  service  columns  your  readers 
are  looking  for:  “Designing  Woman”  by  Barbara  Brad¬ 
ford;  “Home  Lines”  by  Dorothy  Ritz,  “Your  Home”  by 
Carolyn  Murray,  and  “Home  of  Your  Own”  by  Jean-Paul 
St.  Michel. 

Win  the  players-  instigate  their  taste  for  brain¬ 
power  with  “Sheinwold  on  Bridge”  and  “Backgammon” 
by  Alfred  Sheinwold,  “Coin  Roundup”  by  Edward  C. 
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Rochette.  Word  makers  will  follow  the  classic  “Los 
Angeles  Times  Crossword”  by  legendary  Margaret  Farrar, 
“Why  We  Say”  by  Bob  Morgan  and  Pete  Hoffman,  “Won- 
derword”  by  Jo  Ouellet,  and  “Quote  Acrostic”  by  Charles 
Preston. 

Win  the  faithful  —  seek  out  fidelity  with  “Days 
and  Customs  of  All  Faiths”  by  Dr.  Howard  V.  Harper,  “Our 
Daily  Bread”  by  Rev.  A.  Purnell  Bailey.  Give  guidance 
with  the  candid  column  for  troubled  young  readers  “Ask 
Beth”  by  Elizabeth  Winship.  Singles  assurance  comes  from 
“Single  File”  by  Susan  Deitz.  There’s  positive  charge  with 
Ben  Burroughs  “Sketches”  and  “Things”  by  Miv  Schaaf. 
George  Christian  and  Dr.  Paul  Rothaus  interpret  the  sub¬ 
conscious  with  “Dreams”,  a  new  column. 

Win  the  star  followers-  bewitched  tastes 

can  be  charted  by  Sydney  Omarr’s  “Astrological  Forecast” 
and  the  column  decorated  with  “My  Stars”  by  Ken  Bruns. 

Win  the  kids-and  seniors-  bait  the  young 

taste  with  “Ask  Andy”  by  Chapman  and  Brooks,  most  of 
our  great  new  Comics,  and  let  him  grow  with  you  with 
“Vox  Pop”  by  Brendan  Boyd.  Encourage  the  seniors 
with  Tom  Collins’  “Golden  Years”  and  informative 
“Senior  Forum.” 

Win  the  curious-  a  taste  for  science  and  know¬ 
ledge  is  enticed  with  eclectic  “Science  For  You”  column  by 
Bob  Brown. 

Win  the  sporty-  grab  tastes  for  the  best,  with 
sports  columnist  Jim  Murray,  and  the  two  illustrated  sports 
features  “Little  Sport”  by  John  Rouson  and  “Sportsman’s 
Digest”  by  Hal  Sharp. 

Win  your  readers!  With  our  tried  and  true 

Who’s  Who  in  features.  (In  a  case  of  emergency  call  im¬ 
mediately  for  “Coinword” — the  circulation  builder.) 


and  keep 

For  less  than  the  cost  of  one  good  reporter,  the  Los 
exclusive  worldwide  live  wire  coverage  by  the  best  jour 

The  quality  of  a  person’s  life  is  affected,  among  other  spotlighted  in  the  behind-the-scenes  reports  of  Sally  Quinn 

things,  by  men  in  Washington  tinkering  with  his  dollar,  his  (herself  a  celebrity),  Myra  MacPherson  and  the  “people” 

tranquility  and  his  offspring  . . .  and  by  lifestyle  trends  that  reports  of  Marlene  Cimons  and  Judy  Bachrach,  among 

combust  spontaneously  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  and  others. 


spread.  The  Los  Angeles  Times/Washington  Post  NEWS 
SERVICE,  based  in  these  two  epicenters  of  movements  that 
shake  people,  gives  the  reader  a  complete  fill-in  every  day. 
The  big  stories,  tightly  edited,  hit  home. 

Other  areas  of  well-being -health,  job,  entertainment, 
moral  outlook,  spare-time  interests -are  covered  in  full.  The 
small  stories,  important  in  the  day-to-day  construction  of  an 
all-around  newspaper,  hit  home. 

Major  contributions  from  Newsday,  in  New  York,  and 
additional  input  pom  Dallas  Times  Herald,  in  Texas,  help 
make  it  the  live  wire. 

These,  augmenting  coverage  by  Los  AngelesTimes  bureaus 
in  Chicago,  Atlanta,  Houston,  New  York,  Sacramento  and 
San  Francisco,  and  Washington  Post  bureaus  inLos  Angeles 
and  New  York,  plus  a  traveling  corps  of  specialists,  insure 
lively  rmtional  coverage. 

The  30  foreign  bureaus  of  the  Post  and  the  Times,  the  40 
correspondents  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  and  the  160 
bureaus  of  Agence  France-Presse,  one  of  the  world’s  largest 
news  services,  guarantee  saturation  coverage  of  the  world. 
Careful  selection  makes  it  all  pertinent  to  the  reader  and 
rrmnageable  by  you. 

With  Washington  news  —  over  70 

full-time  reporters  pursue  the  important  stories 
through  the  three  branches  — 

Investigative  reporters  of  the  caliber  of  Pulitzer  Prize 
winners  Jack  Nelson  (1960,  investigative  reporting  in 
Georgia),  Haynes  Johnson  (1966,  Selma  civil  rights  story), 
Carl  Bernstein  and  Bob  Woodward  (whose  Watergate 
stories  won  the  1973  Pulitzer  Prize  for  the  Washington 
Post),  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Award  winner  Ron  Ostrow 
(investigative  reports  on  Abe  Fortas),  and  national  political 
writer  David  Broder  (1973  Pulitzer  Prize  for  commentary). 
Every  department  and  agency  is  staked  out  by  the  best 
pack  of  newshounds  in  town.  The  big  stories  they’ve 
uncovered  are  part  of  our  recent  history.  (Talking  about 
prizes,  our  news  service  reporters  have  won  170  major 
journalism  awards  in  the  past  10  years,  ranging  from  Polks 
to  Pulitzers  to  Pyles.) 

The  very  human  side  of  Washington  personages  is 


With  national  politics  —  its  impact  on  the 

local  reader —  demystified  and  clarified  by  experienced 
observers,  Kenneth  Reich,  William  Boyarsky  and  Richard 
Bergholz  ...  by  Jules  Witcover  (author  of  two  books  on 
Spiro  Agnew),  Lou  Cannon  (author  of  “The  McCloskey 
Challenge”),  and  Newsday’s  Martin  J.  Schram,  along  with 
frequent  backgrounders  from  the  other  superb  reporters. 
Robert  J.  Donovan,  author  of  “P.T.  109”  and  other  notable 
books,  calls  on  his  long  experience  in  Washington  to 
illuminate  his  political  column.  William  Raspberry 
addresses  the  reader  on  the  state  of  urban  affairs,  especially 
those  of  the  black  community;  additional  reports  on  urban 
affairs  come  from  Austin  Scott  and  others. 

With  money- from  GNP  to  WRW  (Gross  National 
Product  to  What’s  in  the  Reader’s  Wallet)  receives  the 
devout  attentions  of  a  team  of  insiders  in  Washington  and 
Wall  Street  and  other  money  centers;  they  include  A1 
DeLugach,  one  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  winners  (1969,  for 
investigative  reporting). 

No  fewer  than  eight  special  writers  gauge  the  temper  of 
consumer  affairs  in  Washington,  New  York,  Los  Angeles 
and  elsewhere  nationally.  Never  underestimate  the  power 
of  money  in  building  the  good  life — and  paying  for  it. 

With  fashions  —  covered  in  high  style  by  Nina  S. 
Hyde  in  Washington  and  world  fashion  centers,  and  from  a 
more  practical  angle  by  Marylou  Luther  in  Los  Angeles, 
New  York,  Paris  and  the  world  ready-to-wear  centers.  To 
fill  the  inner  person,  look  for  the  food  reports  of  our  kitchen 
cabinet:  practical,  everyday  tips  from  Betsy  Balsley, 
delightful  discourses  from  William  Rice,  and  consumer 
food  information  from  Marian  Burros. 

With  science  and  technology- 

which  invade  one’s  life  every  day —  made  less  frightening 
and  more  understandable  by  trained  specialists  like  Stuart 
Auerbach  and  Thomas  O'Toole  in  Washington  and 
award-winning  George  Alexander  in  Los  Angeles. 
Medicine  and  the  reader’s  health  is  the  concern  of  expert 
explicators  like  Harry  Nelson  and  Morton  Mintz  who  have 
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mem... 

Angeles  Times  /  Washington  Post  News  Service  offers 
nalists  in  all  news  centers  of  the  globe. 


won  many  awards.  Victor  Cohn  reports  on  medical  science. 

Four  specialists  cover  the  state  oi education,  and  Eleanor 
Hoover  writes  on  human  behavior.  Four  more  special 
reporters  cover  developments  in  environment  and  nature, 
including  environmentalist  W.  B.  Rood. 

With  cultural  affairs  —  high-brow,  middle 

and  low — attended  to  by  a  host  of  knowing  correspon¬ 
dents  like  Art  Seidenbaum  on  the  human  factors  in  plan¬ 
ning  and  architecture,  and  Alan  Kriegsman,  1975  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner  for  criticism.  In  the  world  of  entertainment, 
two  of  the  top  rated  movie  critics  in  America,  Charles 
Champlin  on  the  West  Coast  and  Joseph  Gelmis  on  the  East 
Coast,  augmented  by  Gary  Arnold  and  Kevin  Thomas, 
steer  the  reader  to  the  worthwhile  ones.  In  the  theater,  Dan 
Sullivan  in  Los  Angeles,  Richard  L.  Coe  in  Washington,  and 
Allan  Wallach  in  New  York,  put  the  reader  in  an  aisle  seat. 
Newsday's  Jerry  Parker,  among  others,  offers  searching 
celebrity  interviews.  Television?  Four  specialists,  including 
Tom  Shales  in  Washington,  rate  and  berate  what’s  on  the 
tube  and  what’s  going  on  behind  it.  With  large  staffs 
situated  in  the  entertainment  centers  where  television 
originates.  The  Live  Wire  carries  all  the“inside”  news. 

The  national  music  scene  is  covered  by  eight  experts  of 
note,  ranging  from  rock  to  jazz  to  soul  to  country  to  classi¬ 
cal.  They  include  Leonard  Feather  on  jazz,  award-winner 
Martin  Bernheimer  and  nationally  known  Paul  Hume  on 
classical,  Robert  Hilburn  on  pop  records. 

With  books  —explored  by  respected  reviewers  like 
Robert  Kirsch  and  Leslie  Hanscom.  The  world  of  art  is 
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scanned  critically  by  Henry  Seldis  and  Paul  Richard.  Wolf 
Von  Eckardt  is  our  architectural  critic. 

With  the  garden  —the  reader  is  referred  to  two 
greenery  columns — by  Tom  Stevenson  and  Henry 
Mitchell.  For  a  broadening  of  the  mind  through  travel,  he 
can  go  along  with  the  consumer-oriented  traveler,  Jerry 
Hulse,  and  a  party  of  others.  For  peace  of  soul,  five  religion 
experts  tell  the  reader  what’s  up.  Finally,  the  funny  side  of 
people  is  offered  three  times  a  week  by  the  humorous 
humanist.  Jack  Smith. 

With  sports  —readers  are  offered  an  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  riches — a  dozen  sports  reporters  of  star  quality 
cover  baseball,  football,  basketball,  golf,  tennis,  horse 
racing,  soccer. 

With  foreign  news  —The  combined  resources  of 
two  of  the  world’s  great  newspapers,  along  with  the  vast 
coverage  otAgence  France-Presse  and  Manchester  Guard¬ 
ian,  place  experienced  men  in  key  spots  around  the  world, 
whose  political  and  economic  happenings  can  reshape  the 
reader’s  life.  This  distinguished  company  of  correspon¬ 
dents  hold  more  than  a  dozen  Pulitzer  Prizes  and  Overseas 
Press  Club  awards.  Their  reports  are  rigidly  edited,  often 
with  trim  lines,  to  fit'into  smaller  papers  and  papers  with 
diminishing  foreign  news  holes. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times/Washington  Post  NEWS 
SERVICE  o/fm  exclusive,  bright  and  accurate  copy  by 
enterprising  journalists  that’s  instantly  usable  by  you -often 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  one  good  reporter. 

It  is  a  global  service  covering  all  of  North  America  and  the 
world -not  a  regional  one  clustered  east  of  the  Mississippi 
-withanANPA  coding  format  to  facilitate  computer 
storage  and  retrieval.  Robert  C.  Keith  directs  the  wire  from 
Washington. 

With  the  economy  dominating  the  news,  the  consumer 
angle  appears  in  nearly  all  areas  of  the  news.  The  features 
and  columns,  interpreters  and  backgrounders  are  keyed  to 
timely  news  events. 

TheLAT/WP  NEWS  SERVICE  is  designed  to  make  your 
newspaper  indispensable  to  every  potential  reader  in  your 
area  -including  the  young  ones  and  the  drop-outs  to  other 
media. 

Talk  to  us.  We  are  the  sales  agent  for  the  live  wire. 


Tichi  WiLKERsoN  MiLES,  publisher  of 
the  Hollywood  Reporter — honored  with 
a  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  degree  from 
Columbia  College  of  Los  Angeles. 

*  *  * 

Robert  P.  Stern,  information 
specialist  for  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration — to  head 
the  ERDA  Hawaii  information  office. 
*  *  * 

Earl  S.  Champlin,  general  manager  of 
the  Jamestown  (N.Y.)  Post-Journal — 
named  publisher.  He  will  continue  serv¬ 
ing  as  general  manager  also. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Clark  R.  Mollenhoff.  chief  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  bureau 
in  Washington — honored  by  having  a 
park  named  for  him  in  his  home  town. 
Webster  City,  Iowa. 

*  *  * 

Peter  S.  Beer — from  the  Casper 
(yi/yo.)  Star-Tribune  as  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  to  general  manager  of  the  Valley 
Times  Corporation,  publisher  of  four 
twice-weekly  newspapers  in  Oregon,  ef¬ 
fective  in  September. 

*  ♦  * 

James  E.  West — returning  to  the  Van- 
dalia  Union  and  Vandalia  Leader  as 
editor-in-chief  after  the  past  year  as 
editor  of  the  Anna  Union  County 
Gazette-Democrat.  He  was  with  the 
Vandalia  papers  before  as  news  editor. 


Stewart  R.  MacDonald — appointed 
director  of  public  affairs  for  the  Inter¬ 
state  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America.  He  was  with  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  for  13 
years,  most  recently  as  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  AN  PA  Eoundation. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Daniel  Ragan — from  the  Jacksonville 
(Fla.)  Times  Union  umi  Journal  where  he 
was  state  circulation  manager  to  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  Democrat,  Little  Rock,  as  city 
circulation  manager. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

William  C.  Johnson — to  director  of  the 
publishing  and  commercial  printing  divi¬ 
sion  of  Ron  Curtis  &  Company, 
management  recruiting  firm. 

♦  *  * 

Dr.  Ralph  Lowenstein  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri — named  dean  of  the 
University  of  Florida's  College  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Communications.  Gaines¬ 
ville.  Lowenstein  replaces  Dean  John 
Paul  Jones,  who  is  retiring  after  eight 
years  to  resume  teaching  in  the  depart¬ 
ment.  Lowenstein  was  chairman  of  the 
news-editorial  department  at  Missouri. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Glenn  Eberhardt.  news  editor  of  the 
Manassas  iV a.)  Journal  Messenger — to 
managing  editor  of  the  Warner  Robins 
(Ga.)  Daily  and  Sunday  Sun.  Both  pa¬ 
pers  are  properties  of  Park  Newspapers. 
Ithaca. 


Joining  Other  Metro  Doilies ...  The  Austin 
American-Stotesmon  ond  The  Woco  Trihnne-Herold 

Announce  Their  Change 
to  9-6  Column  Format  / 
58”  Weh  Width  /  ADS  “C” 
Classification  Format. 


301  lines  to  a  column;  9.4  picas 
column  width. 

And  TEXAS  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS.  INC.  GROUP 

Circulation  offers  a 
Texas-Sized  discount! 

Texas  NewspajDers,  Inc. 

Group:  Austin,  Waco, 

Port  Arthur,  Lufkin; 

$1.63  per  line. 

Forrest  K.  Boaz 
Gen.  Adv.  Director 
The  Texas  Newspapers, 

Inc.  Group 
P.O.  Box  670 
Austin,  Texas  78767 
512-476-2661 

Austin  American- 
Statesman 

Waco  Tribune-Herald 
Port  Arthur  News 
Lufkin  News 


Represented  Nationally 
by  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O'Mara  and  Ormsbee,  Inc. 
With  offices  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Dallas,  Detroit, 
Boston,  Mitmeapolis, 
Philadelphia,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  and  Atlanta. 


Newspeople 

Can  a  woman  journalist  from  Texas 
who  likes  to  drink  Lone  Star  beer,  really 
be  happy  as  a  New  York  Times  reporter? 

“Yes  sir,"  says  Molly  Ivins,  one  of  the 
papers  newest  staffers.  “The  place  is 
more  run  than  the  law  allows.” 

After  just  a  few  weeks  at  the  Times, 
the  31  year  old  former  co-editor  of  the 
Texas  Observer  already  has  some  in¬ 
sights  into  her  new  job. 

“I  thought  1  would  meet  pompous 
people  everywhere  at  the  Times,”  she 
said  recently  over  coffee.  “But  instead 
I've  run  into  some  pretty  regular  folks." 

About  the  paper's  managing  editor 
Abe  Rosenthal. 

“He's  not  what  you'd  think  of  as  a 
company  man,"  she  points  out.  “But  a 
man  who  loves  the  New  York  Times, 
and  its  dedication  to  excellent  jour¬ 
nalism." 

But  according  to  Molly  if  you're  going 
to  work  at  the  Times  you're  going  to 
have  to  like  meetings. 

“There  are  editorial  meetings  going  on 
all  the  time."  says  Molly.  “The  paper  is 
so  dedicated  to  accuracy  that  they  will 
meet  to  question  whether  a  story  has 
enough  facts  to  justify  using  a  certain 
word  in  the  lead." 

Raised  in  Houston.  Molly  is  no 
stranger  to  the  east.  She  graduated  from 
Smith  College,  and  later  received  a  mas¬ 
ters  degree  in  journalism  from  Columbia 
University. 

"1  really  didn't  know  if  the  blue  work 
shirts  that  1  was  used  to  wearing  at  the 
Observer  were  going  to  be  acceptable 
dress  at  The  Times."  she  managed  to  say 
between  the  coffee  and  cigarettes  she 


Fister,  Allentown,  Pa. 
editor,  retires 

Gordon  B.  Fister,  editor  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Call,  has  retired  after  a  45-year 
career  with  the  Call-Chronicle  News¬ 
papers.  Allentown.  Pa.  His  successor  is 
George  Y.  Nehrbas,  managing  editor  of 
the  Morning  Call  since  1970. 

Jerry  Bellune,  former  city  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News,  joined  the 
Call-Chronicle  as  managing  editor. 

Fister  joined  the  Call  in  1931  as  a  re¬ 
porter.  He  was  named  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Evening  Chronicle  in 
1949  and  was  promotion  director  of  the 
Call-Chronicle  Newspapers  from  1951  to 
1960.  He  was  named  associate  editor  of 
the  Call  in  1%0  and  editor  in  1966. 

For  many  years.  Fister  directed  the 
newspapers'  Lehigh  Valley  Science  Fair, 
which  became  a  model  for  science  fairs 
throughout  the  country.  He  also  coordi¬ 
nated  “Portrait  of  a  Free  Press,”  142 
works  reflecting  local  artists'  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  Call-Chronicle.  Fifty  of  the 
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in  the  news 


was  consuming  during  our  visit.  “But 
I've  decided  to  compromise,  and  so  I 
make  certain  that  they're  pressed  before 
I  go  to  work." 

Molly's  propensity  toward  lightness  is 
being  matched  by  other  Times  staffers. 

“1  recently  sent  a  memo  to  three 
editors,"  she  said,  “addressing  it  to  their 
full  name,  only  to  have  it  returned  indi¬ 
cating  that  the  memo  style  was  Mr . 

Mr . and  Mr.  .  .  ." 

Asked  to  explain  why  she  thought  the 
Times  trys  to  maintain  this  image,  Molly 
says  she  thinks  it  may  stem  from  a  line  in 
an  old  play. 

“The  butler  was  announcing  to  the 
lady  of  the  house  that  two  reporters,  and 
a  gentleman  from  The  Times  were  wait¬ 
ing  to  see  her." 

Molly's  first  few  weeks  at  her  new  job 
involved  tilling  out  forms,  getting  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  credit  cards,  and  periixls  of  rota¬ 
tion  with  the  paper's  many  desks. 

“It's  quite  a  difference  from  when  I 
joined  the  Observer."  she  said  with  a 
chuckle.  “There  they  took  me  across  the 
street  for  a  beer,  and  told  me  welcome 
aboard." 

And  at  her  old  job  travelling  could  be 
an  interesting  experience. 

“We  were  so  poor  at  the  Observer  that 
when  I  was  on  the  road  doing  a  story.  1 
carried  a  list  of  the  names,  addresses, 
and  phone  numbers  of  our  subscribers.  If 
I  needed  to  stay  overnight  anywhere.  I’d 
call  the  nearest  one.  identify  myself,  and 
more  times  than  not  they  would  say  why 
don't  you  all  come  on  over  for  the 
night." 

By  Michael  Bux 


works  became  a  traveling  exhibit  shown 
in  major  cities  from  coast  to  coast. 

Nehrbas  started  his  career  in  1947  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Morning  Call.  He  has 
served  as  copyreader.  assistant  telegraph 
editor,  financial  editor  and  city  editor,  a 
position  he  held  for  1 1  years  before  be¬ 
coming  assistant  managing  editor. 

Before  joining  the  Allentown  news¬ 
papers.  Bellune  supervised  Philadelphia 
news  coverage  for  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News  and  was  assistant  managing  editor 
of  the  Record  in  Hackensack,  N.J. 
where  he  initiated  that  paper's  Sunday 
publication.  He  began  his  career  in 
Greenville.  S.C. 


Business  editor 

Robert  Deitz.  public  relations  director 
for  the  Courier-Journal  and  Louisville 
Times,  has  joined  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  as  business  editor.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  was  announced  by  Will  Jarrett, 
managing  editor. 
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THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

We’re  looking-  for  former  edito¬ 
rial  executives  who  remember 
Funk  &  VVagnall’s,  Rockwell, 
Hearst,  and  the  golden  days. 
Will  pay  for  reminiscences. 
Contact  H.  G.  Lewis 

Box  48204,  Chicago,  IL  60648 


Jack  Winning  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Contra  Costa 
Times,  Walnut  Creek,  California.  Win¬ 
ning  was  previously  with  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  for  four  years,  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  news,  city  and  wire  editors. 
For  nine  years,  he  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Morning  Star  and  Regis¬ 
ter  Republic,  Rockford,  III. 


NEW  PRESIDENT— Jack  Jurden, 
editorial  cartoonist  for  the  Wilmington 
(Dela.)  News-Journal,  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  Association  of 
American  Editorial  Cartoonists. 


Paul  Laroque — named  editor  of  the 
Bryan  (Texas)  Eagle  from  managing 
editor  of  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  En¬ 
quirer  and  News.  James  P.  Fowler. 
Jr — appointed  marketing  director  after 
receiving  his  masters  from  Harvard 
Business  School.  Mary  Jo  Hibbert — to 
family  editor  of  the  Eagle  from  three 
years  at  the  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post- 
Crescent.  Mike  Ward — to  circulation 
manager  from  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Abilene  Reporter-News. 

*  *  * 

Robert  W.  Hollingsworth,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Providence  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin — named  editor  of  Pacts  On 
Tile.  Hollingsworth  has  also  held  the 
posts  of  metro  editor  for  the  Providence 
Journal,  managing  editor  of  the 
.Middletown  (N.Y.)  Times  Herald- 
Record,  and  day  city  editor  of  New.sday. 

Judith  Frutic; — appointed  Los  Angeles 
Bureau  chief  for  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  She  moves  from  the  Monitor's 
Chicago  otTice.  where  she  also  served  as 
bureau  chief. 

Richard  Cattani — to  Chicago  as 
bureau  chief.  He  was  formerly  a  Boston 
city  hall  reporter  in  the  New  England 
bureau. 

Emile  T.  Live/.ey  succeeds  Cattani  in 
Boston,  having  rejoined  the  Monitor 
after  working  on  a  research  project  for 
five  years. 

^  ^ 

Ron  Rii'pey — named  sports  editor  of 
the  morning/evening  Paterson  (N.J.) 
News  to  succeed  Bob  Curley,  retired. 
Rippey  steps  up  from  the  assistant  sports 
editor's  post,  which  was  filled  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Brian  Bailey  of  the  sports 
staff.  Rippey  has  been  with  the  News  for 
16  years  and  formerly  wrote  tennis  and 
skiing  columns  and  now  writes  a  general 
sports  column. 

*  *  * 

John  L.  Altman — promoted  to  retail 
advertising  manager  of  the  Freeport  (111.) 
Journal-Standard  from  assistant  man¬ 
ager.  He  succeeds  Frederic  O.  Corran. 
who  died  recently. 

*  *  * 

Earl  L.  Jewell,  advertising  director  of 
the  Sikeston  (Mo.)  Daily  Standard — 
retires  September  1. 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Newspeople  in  news 

{Continued  from  page  25) 


Earl  Mosks — named  city  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  succeeding  Craig 
Kli:gma\.  Kingman  moves  to  features 
editor  of  special  sections.  Tony  Burba — 
to  weekend  news  editor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ed  Senfff — former  editor  of  the 
weekly  Citizen  News,  Waldorf,  Md.,  ap¬ 
pointed  a  district  court  commissioner  for 
the  District  Court  of  Charles  County. 
Md.  His  office  is  in  the  sheriff  s  depart¬ 
ment.  La  Plata. 

♦  *  * 

Porter  L.  Crisp,  executive  news  editor 
of  the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Record  and 
Daily  News  since  1%8 — elected  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Greensboro  News  Co. 
He  will  continue  to  direct  news  opera¬ 
tions  of  both  newspapers. 

*  ♦  * 

Cameron  Gregory,  vicepresident- 
personnel  for  Landmark  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc. — retired. 

Gregory,  who  joined  the  firm  in  1946 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Virginian-Pilot,  has 
been  succeeded  by  Hugh  Eaton,  cur¬ 
rently  treasurer  of  Landmark.  Conrad 
Hali.  director  of  management  informa¬ 
tion,  has  been  named  Eaton's  successor. 

♦  ♦  * 

Richard  Curran — appointed  produc¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Camden  (N.J.) 
Courier-Post .  Since  1974  Curran  has 
been  director  of  operations  for  the 
Hawaii  Newspaper  Agency. 

*  *  * 

Dick  Brown — to  state  reporter  for  the 
Janesville  (Ohio)  Gazette  from  the  Beloit 
(Wis.)  Daily  News. 

♦  Jjc  Jje 

Harvey  1.  Austfr — from  chief  of 
information  and  community  services  for 
the  city  of  New  Haven.  Conn. — to  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Taconic  Press  news¬ 
papers,  New  York. 

James  F.  Ristuben — named  business 
manager  of  Taconic  Press  newspapers. 
Most  recently  he  was  sales  director  of 
the  Attleboro  Sun  Publishing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  before  that  advertising  director 
of  Essex  County  Newspapers,  Inc.,  both 
Massachusetts  firms. 

*  *  ♦ 

Herbert  A.  Shaw — resigned  after  23 
years  as  science  writer  and  director  of 
medical  information.  Harvard  Universi¬ 
ty's  News  Office  for  the  Medical  Area. 
He  plans  to  start  a  costal  weekly  in 
Maine. 

3k  *  9}: 

Tony  Svet,  Jr. — appointed  assistant 
editor  of  Times  Publications,  Kettering, 
Ohio,  including  the  Kettering-Oakwood 
Times,  Centerville-Bellhrook  Times  and 
West  Carrollton-Moraine  Times.  Svet 
was  with  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal 
Herald  for  18  years. 
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Paolino  DiTommaso 


Charles  Paolino  has  been  named 
editor  and  Lois  DiTommaso,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  of  the  Woodbridge  (N.J.) 
News  Tribune.  Paolino,  with  the  news¬ 
paper  since  1965  has  been  managing 
editor  since  1971.  He  also  has  been 
an  adjunct  instructor  in  English  at 
Somerset  County  College,  North 
Branch,  and  an  adjunct  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  communication  arts  at  Seton 
Hall. 

Mrs.  DiTommaso  has  been  subur¬ 
ban  editor  since  1973.  She  joined  the 
newspaper  in  1966,  after  working  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Economist  Newspapers 
in  Chicago. 


Julian  J.  Ciotta — from  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  information  and  publications  at 
Middlesex  County  College.  Edison, 
N.J..  to  director  of  advertising  sales  for 
the  Woodbridge  (N.J.)  News  Tribune. 
He  was  also  executive  director  of  the 
Middlesex  County  College  Foundation. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

William  P.  Ridenour.  San  Bernardino 
Sun-Telegram  national  advertising  sales 
manager — to  advertising  director  of  the 
New  Me.xican,  in  Santa  Fe.  James  M. 
Koi.eszar,  assistant  sales  manager — to 
succeed  Ridenour  at  the  Sun-Telegram. 
Dennis  J.  Christensen,  sales  executive  in 
Fontana — to  assistant  sales  manager, 
succeeding  Koleszar. 

3k  3k  * 

Two  management  appointments  have 
been  announced  by  the  Valley  News 
Dispatch,  New  Kensington-Tarentum- 
Vandergrift.  Pa.:  Melvin  Mili.er — to 
community  service  director  and  Robert 
Cl  ARK — to  circulation  manager. 

3k  3|C  * 

Isaac  M.  Flores — appointed  As¬ 
sociated  Press  correspondent  at  Orlan¬ 
do,  succeeding  Mike  Harmon,  who  has 
been  transferred  to  Juneau. 

D.  Byron  Yake — appointed  corres¬ 
pondent  at  Pittsburgh,  succeeding  Lee 
Gould,  transferred  to  Miami  as  news 
editor. 

William  R.  Long — appointed  chief  of 
bureau  at  Santiago,  succeeding  William 
F.  Nicholson.  Jr. — transferred  to 
Buenos  Aires  as  bureau  chief.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mort  Rosenblum,  who  is  going  on 
leave  to  study  under  the  Edward  R.  Mur- 
row  Fellowship  of  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Miller  H.  Bonner,  Jr. — appointed 
correspondent  at  Harlingen,  Texas,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Gary  Garrison — transferred  to 
Dallas. 


Nancy  Wilstach — from  assistant  news 
editor  to  news  editor  of  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  and  Ron  Barnes,  from 
sports  information  director  of  Vanderbilt 
University  to  sports  editor  of  the  Adver¬ 
tiser. 

3k  3k  3k 

Frank  Guerin — promoted  from  zone 
sales  supervisor  of  the  Detroit  News  to 
the  newly-created  position  of  sales  de¬ 
velopment  manager,  responsible  for  spe¬ 
cial  sales  activities  in  circulation. 

3k  3k 

Thomas  G.  Riley — to  head  a  public  re¬ 
lations  division  just  established  by 
Ehrlick-Manes  &  Associates,  Wash¬ 
ington  advertising  firm.  He  has  been 
named  a  vicepresident  and  formerly  was 
regional  manager  of  public  relations  for 
the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company. 

3k  3k  3k 

Edward  S.  Kerstein,  a  reporter  who 
has  been  honored  for  his  coverage  of 
business,  legal  affairs  and  the  country  of 
Poland — retired  after  41  years  with  the 
Milwaukee  Journal. 

3k  3k  3k 

Doug  Robin.son,  advertising  director 
and  assistant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Petaluma  (Calif.)  Argus-Courier — 
named  publisher.  With  the  newspaper 
since  1973,  he  was  promoted  to  advertis¬ 
ing  director  in  1975,  a  title  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold. 

Doug  Christensen,  who  joined  the 
Argus-Courier  last  year — promoted  to 
retail  advertising  manager. 

3k  3k  3k 

David  J.  Neuharth — to  managing 
editor  of  the  Skagit  Valley  Herald, 
Mount  Vernon,  Washington.  He  was 
managing  editor  of  The  Union,  Grass 
Valley.  California.  Both  newspapers  are 
members  of  Pioneer  Newspapers. 

3k  3k  9k 

William  Gold — to  replace  Richard  L. 
Sandburn  as  editor  of  the  Calgary 
(Alta.)  Herald  effective  October  I, 
Sandburn,  editor  since  1957,  is  retiring 
after  more  than  40  years  in  Canadian 
journalism. 

Lawrie  Joslin — to  replace  Gold  as  the 
newspaper's  chief  editorial  writer.  Gold 
worked  for  the  Ottawa  Journal  and  the 
Calgary  Albertan  before  joining  the 
Herald  division  of  Southam  Press  Ltd., 
in  1955.  In  1963,  he  transferred  to  South- 
am's  London  bureau  and  then  to  the 
Hamilton  Spectator,  returning  to  the 
Herald  in  1971. 

Joslin  began  with  the  Toronto  Star  in 
1946  as  a  reporter  and  moved  to  the  Vic- 
toria  (B.C.)  Daily  Colonist  in  1948  and  to 
the  Herald  in  1963. 

9k  3k  3k 

Geoffrey  E.  Kelly,  city  editor  of  the 
Oxnard  (Calif.)  Press-Courier — to  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Succeeding  him  as  city 
editor  is  Thom  Lecoq,  formerly  news 
editor  of  the  Anaheim  Bulletin  and  city 
editor  of  the  Bellflower  Call  Enterprise. 
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Freeze-frame  technique  provides  Mars  photos 


Although  the  landing  of  Viking  I  on 
Mars  was  controlled  from  the  Jet  Propul¬ 
sion  Laboratory  in  Pasadena,  Calif., 
when  the  first  photographic  images  came 
in,  high-definition  pictures  were  avail¬ 
able  to  the  press  on  the  East  Coast  at  the 
management  headquarters  for  the  Viking 
Project  in  Langley  Research  Center  at 
Hampton. 

This  was  made  possible  by  freeze- 
frame  color  picture  transceivers  man¬ 
ufactured  by  Nippon  Electric  Company, 
Ltd.  (NEC),  and  distributed  by  that 
company's  wholly-owned  subsidiary  in 
the  U.S.,  NEC  America,  Inc. 

Pictures  made  available  at  Langley 
Research  Center  were  photographed 
from  the  screen  of  a  monitor  in  the  press 
room  of  the  NASA  Activities  Building 
during  the  progress  of  a  press  conference 
that  was  held  simultaneously  on  both  the 
West  and  East  Coasts.  High-definition 
pictures  were  achieved  despite  the  fact 
that  the  images  were  transmitted  over 
regular  telephone  lines. 

Video  signals  captured  at  an  earth  sta¬ 
tion  near  Madrid  in  Spain  and  then  re¬ 
layed  to  Pasadena  were  broken  down 
there  into  “freeze"  irpages.  These  were 
registered  in  a  digital  memory  for  trans¬ 
mission  to  Langley  at  the  rate  of  4,800 
bits  per  second,  which  means  that  it  took 
approximately  two-and-a-half  minutes  to 
accumulate  a  single  frame  on  the  color 

Plastic  strapping  unit 
for  small  papers 

A  semi-automatic  plastic  strapping 
machine,  designed  to  fit  the  bundle  tying 
needs  of  small  newspapers  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  Cypack  Systems  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Melville,  N.Y. 

Called  the  Rotant  .''OOL,  the  unit  is 
specifically  engineered  for  tying  news¬ 
papers  (either  bundles  or  single  copies), 
magazines,  catalogs,  brochures,  pam¬ 
phlets,  etc.  The  system  is  rated  at  48  ties 
per  minute  and  features  a  heat-weld 
process  at  the  sealed  joint  of  the  high 
tensile  strength  plastic.  No  slippage  of 
the  strapping  is  reported. 

A  floor-mounted  control  activates  the 
wrapping  and  tying  mechanisms,  leaving 
the  operator's  hands  free  to  support  and 
turn  the  stacked  materials.  There  is  pro¬ 
vision  within  the  machine  for  an  8,()(K) 
foot  spool  of  strapping. 

The  Rotant  model  is  equipped  with  ad¬ 
justable  tension  for  squeezing  air  out  of 
folded  materials,  resulting  in  denser  and 
more  compact  bundles.  Most  bundled 
matter  requires  only  a  single  narrow 
(.1/16'j  strap  in  each  direction,  neither  of 
which  will  multilate  edges  of  the  printed 
products. 

Cypack  states  that  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  approves  and  recommends  plas¬ 
tic  strapping,  especially  for  bulk  mailing 
of  magazines  and  catalogs. 


TV  monitor.  This  image  was  held  on  the 
screen  for  study  and  for  photography 
approximately  another  30  seconds. 

The  NEC  equipment  is  called  the 
DFP-751TR  (Tolor  Freeze-Picture 
Transmitter/Receiver.  It  utilizes  solid- 
state  circuitry  and  takes  advantage  of  dig¬ 
ital  pulse-code-modulation  plus  band¬ 
width-compression  techniques  to  allow 
connection  with  any  available  trans¬ 
mission  circuits  including  the  public 
telephone  network.  The  fact  that  the 
DFP-75ITR  operates  digitally  eliminates 
noise  interference  problems  regardless  of 
transmission  distance. 


Added  capacity 

International  Paper  Company  will 
convert  a  paper  machine  at  its  Pine  Bluff, 
Ark.,  mill  to  newsprint  production  later 
this  month.  The  unit  will  increase  news¬ 
print  production  by  60,000  tons  and  bring 
total  annual  output  to  over  300,000  tons. 
The  newsprint  is  slated  for  the  Southern 
market.  The  machines  will  also  be  able  to 
produce  newsprint  for  rotogravure  print¬ 
ing. 


Don't  Miss  the 
Opening  Kick-Off 


INSIDE 
FOOTBALL 
REPORT  76 


Football  is  America's  greatest  spectator  sport— 
and  here  is  a  feature  service  to  capture  that  tre¬ 
mendous  audience  for  your  newspaper. 

INSIDE  FOOTBALL  REPORT  '76  is  a  complete 
pro-football  service  you  can  run  in  a  special  tab¬ 
loid  section  (built  around  new  advertising)  or  on 
your  regular  sports  pages. 

Serviced  each  week; 

14  in-depth  scouting  reports  by  some  of  the  country's 
leading  sports  writers. 

Two  full-length  articles  by  America's  greatest  football 
writers. 

The  point  spreads  and  "best  bets"  of  the  week,  selected 
by  Sid  Gillman,  1974  AFC  Coach  of  the  Year,  plus  NFL 
statistics,  line-ups,  rosters, 

Pro-Probe,  Pro  Quiz,  Great  Games  of  the  Past  and  other 
features. 

Kick-off  is  September  12th. 

Advance  material  is  available  in  camera-ready  form  and  mailed  at  least  7 
days  prior  to  publication.  Hot  material  serviced  by  wire. 

INSIDE  FOOTBALL  REPORT  '76  may  still  be  available  in  your  territory. 
King  Features  Syndicate  is  exclusive  sales  agent  for  this  powerhouse  feature, 
so  call  Lewis  A.  Little,  National  Sales  Director 


King 


Svnclit 


235  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017  Area  Code  212  682-5600 
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Weekly  editor 


By  Jane  Levere 


Briefs 

The  National  Federation  of  Press 
Women  has  presented  its  1976  National 
Woman  of  Achievement  award  to  Lois 
D.  Watkins,  owner  and  publisher  of  the 
weekly  AshUuul  (Va.)  HeraUi-Proiiress. 

The  award,  the  organization's  highest 
honor,  gives  recognition  to  an  NFPW 
member  who  has  made  “a  substantial 
national  contribution  to  the  field  of 
journalism.” 

Watkins,  a  former  teacher,  began  her 
newspaper  career  in  1933  when  she  and 
her  late  husband  Paul  purchased  the 
Herald-Frogress.  She  became  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  paper  at  his  death  in 
1952. 

Their  daughter.  Marion  Watkins 
Herget.  has  since  taken  over  as  editor. 

it  *  * 

The  Dinsmore  Publishing  Co..  Fre¬ 
mont.  la.,  has  purchased  the  New  Sharon 
(la.)  Star.  The  paper,  formerly  owned  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  E.  Vavra.  w'as  founded 
in  1873. 

Keith  and  Sandy  Dinsmore.  the  new 
publishers,  have  named  Ed  Dursky,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Oskaloosa  (la.)  Daily 
Herald,  managing  editor. 

it  it  it 

The  Moffitt  Newspaper  Group. 
Lewisburg.  W.  Va..  has  established  the 
Alleghany  Times,  a  9.5()0-circulation  free 
distribution  weekly  in  Covington,  Va. 

it  ♦ 

The  Jefferson  (Ky.)  Circuit  Judge  has 
ruled  that  Vivian  Stanley  owns  the 
near-controlling  interest  in  the  weekly 
Louisville  Defender.  She  is  the  widow  of 
the  paper's  former  publisher,  the  late 
Frank  Stanley.  Sr. 

One  of  their  sons.  Frank  Stanley,  Jr., 
filed  a  suit  after  his  father's  death  ask¬ 
ing  the  court  to  determine  ownership  of 
stock  in  the  paper. 

jje  ♦  * 

John  R.  Neal,  publisher  of  the  Nohles- 
ville  (Ind.)  Daily  Ledfter,  has  purchased 
the  Carmel  (Ind.)  News-Journal,  an 
IS.OfiO-circulation  weekly,  from  Harry 
H.  Smith,  publisher  of  weeklies  in  Green¬ 
field,  Ind.  and  Indianapolis. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

.\  change  in  the  advertising  operation 
of  the  Monona  (Wis.)  Community 
Herald  and  the  McFarland  (Wis.)  Com¬ 
munity  Life  has  been  made  by  publisher 
Don  Huibregtse  to  serve  "the  real  needs 
of  the  classified  reader  and  user." 

Beginning  July  1.  the  papers  dropped 
their  six  point,  ten  pica  classifieds  and 
went  to  a  nine  point  bold  condensed,  14 
pica  wide  format .  All  display  ads  are  also 
on  a  14  pica  column  width,  with  one  pica 
between  columns,  and  a  rate  classifica¬ 
tion  has  been  eliminated  for  narrow  mea¬ 
sure. 

In  addition,  narrow  ads  are  being 


floated  and  charged  the  wider  rate,  or  are 
being  rebuilt  by  the  papers  to  conform. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

A  19-year-old  intern  at  a  Maryland 
weekly  probably  learned  more  about  the 
ins  and  outs  of  the  journalism  profession 
than  she  bargained  for  this  summer. 

Cindy  Cusic.  a  journalism  major  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  and  summer 
employe  of  the  St.  Mary  Guardian, 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  St. 
Mary's  County  Liquor  Board  after  she 
reported  in  the  paper  that  several  taverns 
in  the  county  were  serving  minors. 

In  an  appearance  before  the  board 
June  10,  Cusic  revealed  the  names  of  two 
of  the  taverns.  She  was  not  allowed  to 
name  four  others  because  she  refused  to 
supply  the  names  of  minors  she  had  seen 
drinking. 

"1  felt  they  were  trying  to  make  me  a 
law  enforcement  officer,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  their  job,"  she  said  after¬ 
wards. 

*  *  sjc 

The  discontinuing  of  the  Arma  (Kas.) 
Record,  a  weekly,  has  been  announced 
by  A.  L.  Stoddard,  publisher,  who  gave 
increased  operation  costs  as  the  reason. 
The  Record  was  published  for  43  years 
by  E.  D.  McElvain.  father  of  Mrs. 
Stoddard,  before  the  present  owners 
secured  the  publication. 

thi  Hfi 

The  Voice  Division  of  Lerner  Home 
Newspapers.  Chicago,  has  acquired  the 
Herald  Register  and  the  Advisor,  subur¬ 
ban  newspa|>ers  in  the  Chicago  area. 

The  papers  have  been  operated  by 
publisher  William  H.  Over  and  co-owner 
Donald  Maga,  who  will  continue  in  the 
printing  and  typesetting  businesses. 

*  ♦  * 

Harper's  Weekly,  which  resumed  pub¬ 
lication  in  November,  1974,  will  suspend 
publication  effective  with  the  September 
6  issue.  The  weekly  was  published  by 
Harpers  Magazine  Co.,  a  division  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Co. 

♦  *  * 


newspaper  publishers  banded  together  to 
lobby  to  have  the  law  regulating  the  per¬ 
mits  changed  by  the  Texas  legislature. 
The  lobby  succeeded  last  fall  and  at  that 
point,  Cruse  filed  a  reply  to  the  state's 
suit. 

Texas  informed  him,  in  December, 
that  it  was  “filing  a  non-suit  in  this 
cause,”  and  he  finally  received  a  check 
from  Austin  for  “overpayment  of  taxes” 
in  March.  1976. 

“If  one  lesson  has  been  learned  from 
our  episode,”  Cruse  wrote  in  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  in  June,  “it  is  a  deep  and  biding  disre¬ 
spect  for  all  levels  of  government.  .  .  . 
But  then,  in  this  day  of  Watergate, 
Sharpstown,  etc.,  what  else  is  new.  Just 
take  care  of  what  you  have,  'cause  if  you 
don't  some  governmental  agency  is 
ready  and  waiting  to  bring  its  brute 
force  against  you,  and  all  have  the  power 
to  do  so.” 

*  *  * 

The  National  Courier,  a  weekly  pre¬ 
senting  national  and  world  news  from  a 
Christian  perspective,  is  soliciting  its 
subscribers  to  “join  the  ministry”  of  the 
Courier  and  become  circulation  or  adver¬ 
tising  sales  representatives. 

A  promotional  brochure  sent  to  all 
subscribers  describes  the  responsibilities 
of  the  circulation  rep,  who  must  pur¬ 
chase  a  minimum  of  25  copies  of  the 
paper  for  resale  and  sell  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  a  25%  commission,  and  of  the 
advertising  rep,  who  must  sell  ads  to 
local  merchants  at  a  15%  commission. 
Bonuses  include  an  “attractive  gift” 
every  three  months  of  the  representa¬ 
tive's  term,  a  Bible  after  the  first  sale  of 
25  subscriptions,  and  a  free  book  with 
the  sale  of  25  subscriptions  within  a 
one-month  period. 

*  :|c 


E.  W.  Cruse,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Dickinson  (Tex.)  Bulletin,  has  won  a 
three-year  battle  with  the  state  of  Texas 
over  his  nonpayment  of  a  state  sales  tax. 

The  battle  began  in  summer,  1973, 
when  Cruse  applied  for  a  limited  state 
sales  tax  permit  for  his  free  distribution 
weekly  and  was  told  the  Bulletin  wasn't 
a  newspaper  because  he  “didn't  charge 
for  it.” 

A  lien  by  the  state  on  all  his  property 
and  a  suit  by  an  attorney  paid  by  the 
state  to  sue  him  followed. 

Cruse  and  a  number  of  other  small 


El  Paso  (Tex.)  County  Court  Judge 
Jack  Ferguson  dismissed  charges  June  29 
against  El  Paso  Journal  editor  Bill 
McGaw  and  executive  editor  Allen 
Pusey,  accused  of  illegally  distributing 
the  arrest  record  of  Mayor  Don  Hender¬ 
son’s  son. 

The  charges,  lodged  by  the  El  Paso 
police  chief,  stemmed  from  publication 
last  August  in  the  Journal  of  a  facsimile 
of  the  boy’s  arrest  for  possession  of 
marijuana.  It  was  part  of  a  story  con¬ 
cerning  the  demotion  of  a  police  ser¬ 
geant  who  had  been  disciplined  for  in¬ 
vestigating  possible  tampering  with 
young  Henderson’s  police  report. 

Ferguson,  in  his  ruling,  declared  the 
two  editors  not  guilty  of  any  crime, 
“both  on  the  basis  of  the  facts,”  and  on 
his  finding  unconstitutional  a  Texas  law 
prohibiting  publication  of  juvenile  rec¬ 
ords.  His  decision  is  not  binding  on  any 
other  court,  but  the  Journal  predicted 
June  30  “it  does  establish  a  precedent . .  . 
(and)  it  could  indirectly  effect  new  chal¬ 
lenges  against  the  law,  either  in  the  State 
legislature  or  in  the  appellate  courts.” 
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“The  First 
Amendment” 

136  Supreme  Court  Cases 
adjudicating  Freedom  of 
Speech  and  Press  issues 

.  .  .  reprinted  from  Editor  &  Publisher 
July  3,  1976  Bicentennial  Issue 

PLUS 

Complete  Syllabus  of  the  famous 
“Nebraska  case” — reprinted  from 
Editor  &  Publisher,  July  17,  1976 


An  invaluable  collection  for  newspapers,  journalists, 
educators,  students,  librarians,  attorneys,  publishers 


The  compilation  of  136  Supreme 
Court  decisions  involving  the  First 
Amendment  provides  a  historic  col¬ 
lection.  More  than  70  percent  of  the 
cases  have  come  before  the  Court 
in  the  last  30  years,  with  approxi¬ 
mately  half  of  the  cases  decided  by 
the  High  Court  in  the  last  15  years. 

The  press  has  been  the  principal 
defender  of  the  barricades  against 


attacks  on  the  First  Amendment  in 
recent  years  and  must  continue  to 
do  so.  This  compilation,  collected 
for  Editor  &  Publisher  by  Jerome  H. 
Walker,  will  provide  an  important 
addition  to  the  library  or  collection 
of  anyone  interested  in  the  Press  and 
its  continued  Freedom  under  the  First 
Amendment. 


$0  per  copy 
Mail  this 


Circulation  Dept.,  Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Please  send  me  copies  of  “The  First  Amendment”  Supreme  Court  cases, 

at  $2  per  copy.  □  Payment  is  enclosed.  □  Bill  my  company  (10  or  more  copies). 
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The  golden  rectangle  in 
newspaper  page  design 


By  R.  Thomas  Berner 

Newspapers,  news  magazines,  highway  billboards,  works 
of  art.  notebooks  and  many  buildings  have  something  in 
common  that  we  often  overlook — their  proportions  are 
approximately  the  same.  That  proportion  is  called  the 
golden  rectangle,  the  golden  mean  or  the  rectangle  of  the 
divine  section,  which  the  Greek  philosophers  Pythagoras 
and  Euclid  labeled  it. 

Throughout  recorded  history,  the  proportions  of  the 
golden  rectangle  have  been  most  pleasing  to  the  human  eye. 
Many  theories  for  that  exist,  some  of  them  technical  and 
some  of  them  theoretical.  Plato — an  advocate  of  the  golden 
rectangle — believed  that  “beauty  of  style  and  harmony  and 
grace  and  good  rhythm  depend  on  simplicity — 1  mean  the 
true  simplicity  of  a  rightly  and  nobly  ordered  mind  and 
character."  And  psychologist  Rollo  May.  in  his  recent 
book.  The  Courage  to  Create,  said  that  through  Apollo,  the 
god  of  proportion  and  balance,  “the  citizens  sought 
assurance  that  there  was  meaning  and  purpose  behind  the 
seeming  chaos.  Form  and  proportion  and  the  golden  mean 
were  essential  if  these  men  and  women  were  to  control  their 
deep  passions  .  .  .” 

Centuries  after  Apollo  people  still  prefer  the  proportions 
of  the  golden  rectangle.  One-hundred  years  ago  a  German 
psychologist  measured  the  dimensions  of  many 
rectangles — playing  cards,  windows,  writing  pads  and  book 
covers — and  found  that  they  were  proportionately  the 
same.  He  then  tested  hundreds  of  people  and  found  that  75 
percent  of  them  preferred  the  golden  rectangle  over  all 
other  shapes. 

The  golden  rectangle's  shorter  side  is  .618034  of  the 
longer  side.  Rounded  off,  it  is  .62  to  1.  One  book  on 
newspaper  design  gives  the  dimensions  of  the  most  pleasing 
proportion  as  3  to  5,  which  is  .60  to  I . 

If  the  golden  rectangle  is  so  pleasing  to  the  eye  and 
publishers  have  already  chosen  it  for  the  shape  of  their 
newspapers,  perhaps  layout  editors  should  apply  the 
proportions  to  their  work.  In  this  the  day  of  modular  layout, 
the  golden  rectangle  fits  right  in.  Current  textbooks  on 
newspaper  page  design  refer  to  proportionate  modules  sized 
according  to  the  golden  rectangle. 

Using  the  Centre  Daily  Times  of  State  College,  Pa.,  I 
computed  horizontal  and  vertical  golden  rectangles  for  that 
newspapers  five-column  and  six-column  formats.  To  find 
the  horizontal  rectangles,  compute  62  percent  of  the  longer 
side.  A  13-pica-long  rectangle  has  an  8-pica  short  side.  To 
find  vertical  rectangles,  divide  the  short  side  by  62.  A 
rectangle  with  a  13-pica  short  side  has  a  21-pica  long  side. 

For  a  six-column  format,  which  the  Times  uses  on  its 
inside  and  split  pages,  the  divine  proportions  in  picas  are: 


Columns 

Horizon  ul 

Vertical 

1 

13  X  K 

13  X  21 

s 

27  X  17 

27  X  44 

3 

41  X  25 

41  X  M< 

4 

55  X  34 

55  X  89 

5 

W  X  43 

69  X  III 

6 

83  X  51 

83  X  134 

To  Act  Again 

Compr9h»oitv^  P‘m**  Stud*0tt  ,• 


Health  Workers  Protest  Cutbacks  in  Mileage 


THEORY  translated  into  reality  by  the  author  who  did  not 
worry  about  headlines  and  stories  making  sense,  only 
proportions. 


For  the  Times'  five-column  page  one: 


Columns 

Horizontal 

Vertical 

1 

15  X  9 

15  \  24 

2 

32  X  20 

32  \  52 

3 

50  X  31 

50  X  81 

4 

67>-i  X  42 

67'/j  X  108 

5 

83  X  51 

83  X  1.34 

No  doubt  the  immediate  reaction  to  some 

of  those 

proportions  is  that  they  are  too  gray.  Imagine  something 
five  columns  wide  and  1 1 1  picas  deep!  Surely  something 
five  columns  across  and  l8Vi  inches  deep  is  apt  to  displease 
the  reader,  not  please  him. 

However,  such  a  mass  of  space  does  not  have  to  be  all 
type.  It  can  be  broken  up  with  quotation  inserts  set  up  in 
their  own  golden  rectangles.  And  photographs  of  the  divine 
proportion  can  be  just  as  effective  for  chasing  the  gray. 
Besides,  why  does  type  have  to  fill  every  square  inch  of  a 
page?  Golden  rectangles  of  white  space  within  the  mass  of 
type/quotations/photographs  can  be  effective  also.  And 
whaf  s  wrong  with  floating,  say,  a  five-column  golden 
rectangle  in  a  six-column  hole?  What  should  result,  if  done 
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simply,  is  harmony  within  harmony.  Plato  would  be  proud. 

All  of  this  doesn't  mean  I'm  advocating  that  every  page 
be  laid  out  in  golden  rectangles  and  nothing  else.  Although  1 
do  suggest  that  anyone  who  is  interested  figure  out  the 
many  proportions  available  to  him  and  the  many  ways  they 
fit  together. 

One  intriguing  use  of  the  golden  rectangle  was  offered  to 
me  by  Donald  H.  Black,  a  prize-winning  photographer  for 
the  Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Press.  After  1  suggested  to  him  that 
a  picture  page  would  be  an  ideal  place  to  use  different-sized 
golden  rectangles  he  countered  that  what  might  be 
better — and  even  more  pleasing — was  such  a  page  where 
the  dominant  photograph  was  not  a  golden  rectangle.  It  is 
his  feeling  that  the  resulting  page  would  offer  sharp  contrast 
which  could  be  just  as  pleasing  or  effective. 

A  misunderstanding  that  might  result  from  this  article  is 
that  golden  rectangles  have  four  linear  sides.  That's  not 
true.  Quoting  the  preceding  source:  “The  front  of  the 
Parthenon,  including  the  pediment  when  it  was  intact, 
would  have  fitted  almost  exactly  into  a  golden  rectangle." 
And  the  beautiful  Greek  vases,  with  their  curves,  are  also 
divinely  proportioned. 

Note  that  the  source  says  “almost  exactly."  It  is 
important  that  layout  editors  not  become  slaves  to  the 
golden  rectangle.  Pleasing  proportions  are  nice,  but  editors 
should  never  let  them  dominate  page  design  for  their  own 
sake. 


K.  Thomas  Berner  is  an  assistant  professor  of  journalism  at 
Penn  State  University  and  a  former  city  editor  of  the  Centre 
Daily  Times  and  the  Pennsylvania  Mirror  in  State  College. 


HORIZONTAL  and  vertical 
golden  rectangles  can  be 
mixed  in  any  one  page  de¬ 
sign.  Modules  can  be  photo¬ 
graphs,  boxes — even  white 
space. 


Women  titles  dropped  from  general 
news  stories  by  San  Diego  Union 


On  August  1,  the  San  Diego  Union 
dropped  the  courtesy  titles  from  wo¬ 
men's  names  in  an  addenda  to  the  AP 
stylebook,  which  the  Copley  newspaper 
follows. 

Editor  Gerald  L.  Warren  explained 
that  the  step  was  taken  to  provide  uni¬ 
form  treatment  of  men  and  women  in  the 
Union's  columns. 

Noting  that  many  women  were  signing 
themselves  “Ms.,"  Warren  said  neither 
this  equivocal  designation  nor  the  tradi¬ 
tional  “Mrs."  and  “Miss"  will  be  used 
in  the  Union's  general  news  columns.  He 
said  there  would  be  exceptions  when 
husbands  and  wives  were  mentioned  in 
the  same  story  and  titles  were  needed  for 
clarity. 

He  also  noted  that  the  style  provides 
for  the  use  of  courtesy  titles  for  both  men 
and  women  in  obituaries  and  social 
stories.  “In  obituary  stories  the  object  is 
to  make  clear  the  family  relationships 
and  women  will  be  identified  as  Mrs.  or 
M  iss  and  men  as  Mr.,"  Warren  ex¬ 
plained. 

The  Union,  Warren  said,  will  also  de¬ 
lete  from  its  columns  terms  that  refer  to 
gender,  preferring  mail  carrier  to  mail¬ 
man,  police  officer  to  policeman,  busi¬ 


ness  executive,  not  businessman;  city 
council  member,  not  city  councilman; 
and  member  of  Congress,  not  Congress¬ 
man. 

“This  sort  of  usage  can  be  followed  to 
ludicrous  extremes,"  Warren  said. 
“This,  1  hope,  we  will  not  do.  When  no 
gender-free  term  has  achieved  wide¬ 
spread  acceptance,  we  will  use  terms 
that  accurately  identify  the  sex  of  the 
person  referred  to.  Thus,  we  will  desig¬ 
nate  'chairmen'  and  'chairwomen,'  and 
'spokesman'  and  'spokeswomen'  as  re¬ 
quired,"  he  said. 

“A  manhole  will  continue  to  be  a 
manhole  and  we  will  not  involve  the 
police  in  personhunts,"  Warren  stated. 

The  editor  said  another  change  is  to 
refer  to  persons  over  18  as  men  and 
women  and  to  those  under  18  as  boys 
and  girls,  or  youths,  or  children,  or 
babies,  as  circumstances  dictate.  Repor¬ 
ters  have  been  told  to  avoid  masculine 
pronouns  where  both  sexes  are  actually 
involved. 

After  a  week's  test,  he  said  the  style 
had  been  received  favorably  by  readers 
with  a  few  exceptions,  including  a  retired 
vice  admiral  who  threatened  to  cancel 
his  subscription  because  he  found  the 
new  style  “degrading"  to  women. 
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Florida  publisher 
buys  Calif,  papers 

Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tribune' s 
editor  and  publisher,  David  B.  Lindsay, 
has  been  named  president  of  the  Mon¬ 
terey  Bay  Publishing  Co.  Inc.  in  Pacific 
Grove,  California,  which  has  acquired 
the  Pacific  Grove  Tribune  and  Pebble 
Beach  Green  Sheet,  the  Marina  Tribune 
and  Pacific  Grove  Press  from  the 
Gardner-Casey  Publishing  Co.  Robert  A. 
Lindsay  has  been  named  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Monterey  Bay  Publishing  Co. 

• 

Publisher  killed 

Mrs.  Perkins  D.  Sams,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Gunnison  County 
(Colo.)  Times  and  the  Chaffee  County 
Times  in  Buena  Vista,  Colo.,  was  killed 
August  1  in  an  automobile  accident  near 
Gunnison. 


Travel  award  won 

AL  BORCOVER,  Chicago  Tribune 
staff  writer  won  the  Clark-Davis  Award 
by  the  New  York  Travel  Writers  Assoc¬ 
iation  for  the  best  travel  article  on  New 
York  City. 
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Brumby 

{Continued  from  page  II) 


tions,”  Brumby  said. 

“The  net  effect  of  change  has  been  a 
reduction  in  our  composing  room  force 
from  approximately  45  to  25  employ¬ 
ees.”  he  said.  “Man  hours  per  page  has 
been  cut  in  half — from  three  to  one  and  a 
half  and  payroll  savings  have  been  re¬ 
duced  a  similar  percentage. 

“Although  we  have  drastically  re¬ 
duced  our  employment  level  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  we  anticipate  the  long  haul 
effect  will  be  one  of  creating  additional 
and  more  productive  positions  in  our 
newsrooms  and  ad  departments.” 

Each  day  copy  is  brought  from  the  re¬ 
gional  offices  to  Marietta  and  set  in  type. 
The  dailies  send  the  bulk  of  their  copy  in 
before  5  p.m.  each  day  and  late  copy  is 
sent  by  facsimile  before  9  a.m.  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning.  The  dailies  come  out  in 
early  afternoon. 

The  editorial  staffs  of  the  weeklies  are 
broken  dow  n  into  units,  similar  to  the  10 
units  used  for  ad  buys.  Each  of  the  10 
units  consists  of  a  news  editor,  one  to 
three  reporters,  a  photographer,  a  sports 
editor  and  sportswriter  and  a  feature 
editor,  as  well  as  some  part  time  string¬ 
ers  or  correspondents. 

Most  reporters  on  the  suburban  staffs 
have  journalism  degrees  but  usually  very 
little  journalism  job  experience  when 
they  start,  said  Brumby.  “We've  tried  to 
stabilize  our  operation  with  8-10  depart¬ 
ment  heads.  Below  that,  we  don't  mind 
good  reporters  moving  on  from  time  to 
time  after  gaining  experience.  It's  a  good 
reflection  on  our  organization.” 

Brumby  sees  an  advantage  of  weeklies 
and  dailies  being  “married”  or  run  by  a 
common  owner.  He  said  the  good  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  dailies  rub  off  on  the  week¬ 
lies.  especially  in  the  area  of  layout  and 
design.  All  24  suburban  papers  and  the 
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four  dailies  have  a  similar  layout. 

Although  Brumby's  papers  completely 
surround  the  metro  Atlanta  market,  he 
does  not  see  any  fierce  competition  with 
the  Journal  and  Constitution.  Each  has 
its  own  needs  to  fill,  he  said,  although 
acknowledging  that  if  the  Journal/ 
Constitution  comes  into  the  suburbs  to 
cover  a  major  story  “we  make  sure  if 
they  are  going  to  run  one  story,  we  run 
two  or  three.” 

Brumby  does  not  foresee  the  success 
of  another  daily  newspaper  in  downtown 
Atlanta.  “In  order  to  sell  advertising,  it 
must  have  more  circulation  than  the 
existing  dailies  or  what  incentive  is  there 
for  the  advertiser  to  use  it,”  he  said. 

Brumby  also  said  there  is  enough  al¬ 
ternative  media  in  Atlanta  so  that  a  per¬ 
son  who  does  not  read  the  Journal  or 
Constitution  can  get  by. 

Brumby  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Georgia  who  originally  passed  his  bar 
exam  before  deciding  that  his  future  was 
in  newspapers.  His  father.  Otis,  Sr.,  died 
in  1953.  leaving  behind  the  Marietta 
Times-Journal  Company  that  consisted 
of  the  Marietta  Journal  and  the  original 
Brumby  family  paper,  the  weekly  Cohh 
County  Times.  Since  there  was  an  over¬ 
lap  in  circulation,  the  Cobb  County 
Times  was  eventually  phased  out  and 
today  it  runs  as  a  supplement  to  the  Sun¬ 
day  Marietta  Journal. 

Since  taking  over  as  publisher  and 
president.  Brumby  has  occasionally 
thought  of  returning  to  law  but  now  feels 
he  no  longer  has  the  time.  "I  found 
newspapers  challenging  and  got  wrapped 
up  in  it,”  he  said. 

As  far  as  future  expansion  of  his 
newspaper  operation.  Brumby  said  the 
Atlanta  suburbs  are  pretty  well  saturated 
by  his  papers  today,  but  he  foresees 
further  expansion  in  the  future.  “Atlanta 
is  growing.  There  are  probably  areas  that 
in  four  or  five  years  from  now  will  de¬ 
velop  a  need  for  a  local  paper.  Areas  we 
cannot  even  identify  now.” 

In  the  meantime.  Brumby  said  if  he 
finds  a  small  to  medium  size  daily  news¬ 
paper  up  for  sale  anywhere  in  Georgia, 
he  would  consider  purchasing  it. 

All  of  the  Times-Journal  and 
Neighborhood  Newspapers  are  profit¬ 
able,  according  to  Brumby,  “some  more 
so  than  others.”  Circulation,  totaling 
about  164,000  for  28  papers,  has  been 
rising,  but  “considering  the  growth  of 
the  market,  has  not  shown  as  much 
growth  as  it  should  have,”  he  said. 


Biz  news  by  phone 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  will  be  paid 
$100,000  to  provide  the  New  York  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.  with  hourly  business  news  re¬ 
ports.  The  telephone  company  will  make 
the  daily  reports  available  to  customers 
who  dial  a  special  number. 


Steven  Jehorek  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  Field  Newspaper 
Syndicate  and  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors.  /(Iso  elected  to  the  board  is 
Donald  Lane,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager.  Since  joining  the 
syndicate  in  1969,  Jehorek  has  served 
in  several  capacities  including  busi¬ 
ness  and  production  manager.  Lane 
was  appointed  to  his  present  position 
in  1 975,  having  joined  the  company  in 
1968. 


Mrs.  Candi  K.  Van  Meter  is  the  new 
personnel  manager  of  the  Statesman- 
Journal  Company  in  Salem,  Oregon. 
She  succeeds  Michael  Hertz,  who  was 
promoted  to  business  manager  re¬ 
cently.  Mrs.  Van  Meter  was  an  assis¬ 
tant  personnel  director  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  for  a  year 
and  spent  two  years  as  personnel  di¬ 
rector  of  Meier  &  Frank  Company's 
Salem  store. 
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Court  upholds 
L.A.’s  regulation 
of  news  racks 

Constitutionality  of  a  1972  Los 
Angeles  city  ordinance  regulating  the 
size,  condition  and  placement  of  side¬ 
walk  news  racks — but  not  their 
content — has  been  upheld  by  the  state 
Court  of  Appeal. 

However,  the  2-1  decision  filed  August 
2  did  not  deal  with  a  1974  amendment 
which  sought  to  ban  news  racks  dis¬ 
playing  publications  which  depict  nudity. 

The  city  is  under  a  court  injunction 
preventing  enforcement  of  the  latter  or¬ 
dinance.  A  decision  on  an  appeal  from 
that  injunction  also  is  expected  soon 
from  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

This  week’s  decision  came  to  light 
after  500  persons  jammed  the  City  Coun¬ 
cil's  chambers  August  3  to  demand  the 
banning  of  sidewalk  news  racks. 

The  majority  opinion,  written  by  Jus¬ 
tice  Macklin  Fleming,  conceded  that 
newspaper  vending  boxes  along  public 
streets  and  sidewalks  are  a  constitution¬ 
ally  protected  means  of  distribution. 

But  Fleming,  joined  by  Justice  Edwin 
F.  Beach,  held  that  the  ordinance  adopts 
sufficiently  narrow,  objective  and  defi¬ 
nite  standards  to  guide  its  enforcement 
so  as  not  to  impair  First  Amendment 
rights. 

The  decision  affirmed  the  denial  of  a 
preliminary  injunction  against  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  ordinance. 

Other  issues,  such  as  discriminatory 
enforcement,  confiscatory  removal  and 
storage  charges,  and  the  validity  of 
specific  rack  removals,  were  reserved 
for  trial  of  the  suit  brought  by  Kash 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  which  markets  “Sun,” 
“Impulse”  and  “Dynamite.” 

Justice  Lester  W.  Roth  dissented  from 
the  decision. 

Roth  contended  the  power  given  to  a 
law  enforcement  officer  to  determine 
that  a  rack  is  in  violation  and  to  seize  it 
violates  both  the  First  Amendment  and 
due  process  rights. 


Bank  drops  JWT 

Manufacturers  National  Bank,  the  De¬ 
troit  bank  founded  by  Ford  Motor  Co. 
money  in  1934  has  moved  its  advertising 
account  out  of  J.  Waiter  Thompson  Co. 
to  Young  &  Rubicam.  JWT  is  the  agency 
for  Ford  Motor  Co.  one  of  the  world’s 
biggest  ad  accounts.  A  spokesman  for 
the  bank  said  he  did  not  think  the  change 
wilt  affect  Ford’s  relationship  with  JWT, 
which  recently  grew  even  closer  to  Ford 
by  moving  its  Detroit  operation  to  an 
office  building  in  Fairlane,  Ford’s  real 
estate  development. 
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Publication  bar 
challenged  by  paper 

Application  was  made  August  10  by 
the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company  to 
challenge  constitutionality  of  an  order  of 
an  associate  district  judge  barring  publi¬ 
cation  or  broadcast  of  a  murder  defen¬ 
dant’s  name  or  picture. 

The  defendant  is  an  ll-year-old  boy. 

The  company  owns  WKY  Radio — 
Oklahoma  City — as  well  as  the  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City  Times  and  the  Daily  Ok¬ 
lahoman.  The  action  was  the  first  legal 
one  to  contest  the  legality  of  the  order. 
Oklahoma  Press  Association  and  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  have  issued  statements 
of  criticism  (E&P,  August  14).  A  secret 
trial  of  the  juvenile  has  been  scheduled. 

The  boy  is  alleged  to  have  killed  a 
railway  employe  as  he  worked  on  a  mov¬ 
ing  switch  engine. 

The  Daily  Oklahoman  story  of  the 
company’s  action  said  that  the  applica¬ 
tion  contends  due  process  of  the  law  was 
not  granted  as  notice  was  not  given  of  the 
proposed  issuance  of  the  order  and  that 
no  opportunity  of  representation  was  of¬ 
fered. 

Mississippi  papers 
win  contest  awards 

Winners  of  the  ‘Better  Newspaper’ 
awards  were  presented  at  the  1 10th  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Mississippi  Press  Association 
where  R.  M.  Hederman  III,  publisher  of 
the  Hattieshaifi  American,  was  elected 
president  of  the  association. 

The  winners  in  the  daily  divisions  were 
the  South  Mississippi  San  in  Biloxi; 
Natchez  Democrat:  and  McComh 
Enterprise-Journal. 

In  weekly  competition,  the  winner  was 
the  Madison  County  Herald  of  Canton, 
Miss. 

In  overall  competition  among  all  the 
dailies  in  the  state,  the  Natchez  Demo¬ 
crat  won  first  place  for  ‘Best  Editorial 
Page’  and  ‘Best  News  Picture.’ 


Law  fellowship 

Laura  Kiernan  Rowe,  a  reporter  on 
the  metropolitan  staff  of  the  Washington 
Post,  has  been  selected  to  participate  in 
the  Master  of  Studies  in  Law  program  at 
Yale  University.  The  one-year  degree 
program  is  intended  for  professionals 
who  wish  to  broaden  their  understanding 
of  the  law. 

Rowe  is  one  of  four  journalists  to  re¬ 
ceive  this  fellowship.  This  is  the  first 
year  professional  journalists  have  been 
selected  for  the  program  since  the  Ford 
Foundation  instituted  it  in  1973. 


Most  top  U.S.  firms 
employ  pr  specialists 
to  deal  with  the  press 

Four  out  of  five  of  the  largest  U  .S.  cor¬ 
porations  employ  professional  level  pub¬ 
lic  relations/communications  specialists 
to  deal  with  the  press,  according  to  the 
1976  edition  of  O’Dwyer’s  Directory  of 
Corporate  Communications. 

A  total  of  1.187  or  82.5^  of  the  1,458 
companies  listed  in  the  directory  employ 
public  relations  or  communications 
specialists.  Those  1,187  companies 
employ  approximately  7,000  specialists. 

At  the  other  271  companies,  requests 
by  the  press  and  other  parties  for  infor¬ 
mation  are  handled  by  treasurers,  corpo¬ 
rate  secretaries  and  in  some  cases, 
chairmen  and  presidents  of  the  com¬ 
panies. 

One-third  of  the  companies  use  out¬ 
side  public  relations  counsel  and  about 
half  of  the  communications/public  rela¬ 
tions  departments  report  to  the  chairman 
or  president. 

• 

Grace  Vogt  dies,  102; 
early  woman  reporter 

Grace  J.  Vogt,  102,  whose  65-year 
career  with  the  Newark  (N.J.)  News 
helped  break  career  ground  for  women 
reporters,  died  July  6  in  a  Whippany, 
N.J.,  nursing  home.  She  retired  in  1 967 
after  suffering  a  hip  injury. 

During  her  entire  career  with  the  pa¬ 
per,  Miss  Vogt  wrote  her  stories  at 
home,  rarely  entering  the  office.  That 
work  style  began  the  first  day  she  walked 
into  the  local  Morristown  office,  and 
walked  right  out  again  after  finding  her¬ 
self  without  a  desk  and  only  a  warning 
from  the  editor  that  he  didn’t  want 
women  working  around  him.  She  was 
hired  as  a  social  notes  reporter  but  soon 
expanded  the  assignment  to  suffrage 
campaigns,  local  politics  and  local  his¬ 
tory. 

• 

Halifax  news  exec 
buys  weekly 

Controlling  interest  in  the  Dartmouth 
Free  Press,  a  weekly  newspaper  in 
Dartmouth,  Nova  Scotia  outside  of 
Halifax,  has  been  purchased  by  a  group 
that  includes  the  general  manager  of  the 
daily  Halifa.x  Chronicle-Herald  and 
Mail-Star. 

Fred  G.  Mounce,  general  manager  of 
the  Halifax  newspapers,  along  with  his 
son  Terry  and  J.  Walter  Thompson,  an 
attorney,  acquired  controlling  interest 
from  LFD  Enterprises. 

Mounce  said  however,  he  does  plan  to 
change  the  Dartmouth  paper’s  format 
and  direction  of  editorial  coverage. 
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Deaths 

Bill  McAllister.  44,  a  senior  editor 
and  columnist  for  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  July  II. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Charles  E.  Perkins.  52.  copy  editor 
and  entertainment  editor  of  the  Redwood 
City  (Calif.)  Tribune,  Aug.  4. 

♦  *  * 

Angelina  Berthiai'me-Dl'  Tremblay. 
90.  former  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  La  Presse,  Montreal  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Treftle  Berthiaume.  founder  of 
La  Presse.  July  17. 

*  ♦  * 

Margot  Mlrphy  McConnell.  70.  who 
originated  the  food  column  in  the  New 
York  Times  in  1941  under  the  pen  name 
of  Jane  Holt;  a  former  general  services 
editor  of  the  Woman's  Home  Companion 
until  1957.  July  6. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

WiLERiD  Smith.  77.  former  sports  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Trihime:  helped  organize 
and  was  first  president  of  the  College 
Football  Writers  Association.  August  3. 
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Henry  R.  Mecinski,  58.  director  of  the 
Associated  Press  photo  library.  New 
York.  July  23. 

*  * 

Dr.  Milton  Besser,  65.  professor  of 
journalism  at  Wichita  State  University 
and  veteran  of  a  34-year  Associated 
Press  career,  including  16  years  covering 
the  United  Nations.  July  22. 

*  *  * 

Marina  Sulzberger.  57.  wife  of  C.  L. 
Sulzberger,  foreign  affairs  columnist  of 
the  New  York  Times,  July  23. 

*  *  * 

Theooore  Dost.  72,  former  Occ//  Bay 
(Wis.)  Press-Gazette  e.xecutive.  July  1 1. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Joseph  H.  Adeem  an,  75.  retired  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Express, 
July  21. 

*  * 

John  R.  Chadwick,  64.  who  retired  this 
year  as  associate  editorial  page  editor  of 
the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News,  July  21. 

*  *  ^ 

Chester  Miller.  71 .  former  circulation 
manager.  Sapidpa  (Okla.)  Dailv  Herald, 
July  2. 

*  *  * 

Mrs  Celine  Slator.  64.  co-publisher 
of  the  Addison  Comity  (Vt.)  Indepen¬ 
dent;  first  woman  president  of  the  New 
England  Press  .Association:  recently. 

♦  *  * 

Roy  W.  Bader.  75,  with  the  James¬ 
town  (N.Y.)  Post-Journal  for  more  than 
50  years:  June  25. 

*  *  ♦ 

Robert  J.  Dahike.  38.  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Marshfield  (Wis.)  News- 
Herald:  assistant  secretary  of  the 
News-Herald  Division  of  Forward 
Communications,  Inc..  June  24. 

^  i|c 

Frederic  O.  Corran.  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Freeport  (III.)  Journal  Stan¬ 
dard,  June  28. 

Cap  Cities* televises 
Eucharistic  Congress 

Capital  Cities  Communications.  Inc., 
publishers  of  all  the  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions.  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram, 
Oakland  Press  (Pontiac,  Michigan), 
News-Democrat  (Belleville.  Illinois), 
and  the  Citizen-Journal  (Arlington. 
Texas),  have,  through  their  Capital 
Cities  Television  Productions,  produced 
and  televised  the  final  ceremonies  of  The 
4 1  St  International  Eucharistic  Congress 
held  in  Philadelphia  (August  8). 

As  a  public  service  they  provided  a 
one  and  a  half  hour  live  program  to  152 
stations  throughout  the  United  States. 
Most  stations  aired  the  program  live. 

The  program  was  viewed  in  countries 
such  as:  Brazil,  Jordan.  New  Zealand 
and  Canada.  It  was  covered  also  by  the 
Armed  Forces  Television  Network, 
Voice  of  America,  Radio  Free  Europe, 
and  Radio  Liberty. 


Gt.  Lakes  conference 
adopts  new  format 

The  Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Produc¬ 
tion  Conference  will  adopt  a  new  pro¬ 
gram  format  for  the  January  8-11.  1977 
meeting  to  be  held  at  the  Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin  Convention  Center. 

Lewis  Schell,  president  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  in  a  letter  to  exhibitors  said  the 
conference  would  be  conducted  on  a 
workshop-seminar  basis  and  each 
exhibitor  would  be  invited  to  appear  on 
the  program. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  prescribed  the  following  ground 
rules:  only  those  manufacturers  and 
suppliers  exhibiting  will  be  allotted  time 
at  a  Sunday  p.m.  session  to  present  a 
short  informative  talk  on  their  equip¬ 
ment;  there  will  be  no  reference  in  any 
talk  against  a  competitor  and  any  infrac¬ 
tion  will  be  rapped  to  order  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  session. 

Headquarters  for  the  conference  will 
be  at  the  Marc  Plaza  Hotel  in  downtown 
Milwaukee. 


Labor  seminar 

A  seminar  for  newspaper  labor 
negotiators  is  scheduled  September 
13-15,  1976.  at  the  '51'  Park  Plaza  Motor 
Lodge  in  Boston. 

The  seminar  is  jointly  sponsored  by 
the  Labor  Relations  and  Personnel 
Committee  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  the 
New  York  State  Publishers  Association 
and  the  Publishers  Bureau  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey. 

Aim  of  the  seminar  is  to  update  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  impact  of  technology,  legisla¬ 
tive  action  and  judicial  decisions  on 
industrial  relations  as  well  as  to  help 
newcomers  to  the  field  of  newspaper 
labor  relations. 

The  registration  fee  is  SI 25. 

Women  reporters 
admitted  to  church 

After  a  protest  by  the  Washington 
Press  Club,  Democratic  Candidate 
Jimmy  Carter  instructed  his  press  sec¬ 
retary  to  say  he  would  not  attend  the 
men's  Sunday  School  class  at  the  Plains. 
Ga.  Baptist  Church  if  women  reporters 
were  excluded. 

On  Sunday,  August  8,  women  from  the 
Associated  Press  and  the  Washington 
Post  were  barred  and  the  press  group 
complained  to  Carter  by  telegram. 

On  Sunday,  August  15.  the  women  re¬ 
porters  were  admitted,  got  a  smile  from 
Carter,  and  assurance  from  Pastor  Bruce 
Edwards  that  “We're  not  anti-women.” 
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Syndicates 


Publisher  Tichi  Miles  introduces 
Tony  Curtis  to  guests. 


Latest  to  join  the  syndication  field  is 
the  Hollywood  Reporter,  which  is  “going 
national"  with  a  weekly  package  of  ex¬ 
tractions  from  the  West  Coast  publica¬ 
tion,  including  some  special  material 
written  directly  for  the  package. 

Publisher  Tichi  Wilkerson  Miles  says 
that  much  of  the  content  of  the  daily 
Reporter  is  “too  esoteric”  for  general 
public  consumption  but  that  the  specific 
excerpts  for  syndication  have  broad  na¬ 
tional  appeal  as  an  informative,  enter¬ 
tainment  package. 

Doug  Warren,  author  and  Journalist, 
has  been  hired  to  put  the  package  to¬ 
gether  and  write  the  special  material. 
Warren  has  worked  for  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times  Un¬ 
ion,  and  United  Press  International.  His 
paperback  book,  “Walking  Tall,”  is  now 
in  its  9th  printing. 

The  first  weekly  package  was  mailed 
to  a  limited  number  of  papers  August  12. 

♦  *  * 

A  weekly  report  on  attitudes  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  a  national,  random  sample  of  high 
school  seniors  in  the  United  States  is 
beginning  as  “Youthpoll  America”  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate. 

Students  participating  were  selected 
with  assistance  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Secondary  Principals  and  from 
this  group  the  association  drew  a  scien¬ 
tific  sample  of  principals  to  nominate 
representative  students  for  the  Youthpoll 
panel.  Each  student  agreed  to  serve  vol¬ 
untarily,  answering  in-depth  mail  ques¬ 
tionnaires. 

Questions  submitted  by  newspaper 
editors  will  be  included  in  questionnaires 
and  each  weekly  release  will  include 
suggestions  for  local  tie-in  stories. 

Author  of  the  poll  is  Gordon  A. 
Sabine,  professor  of  journalism  at  Vir¬ 
ginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State 
University,  Blacksburg,  Va.  He  has  been 
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By  Lenora  Williamson 


a  reporter  and  editor  for  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  in  several  states  and 
in  1971,  he  and  the  secondary  principals 
association  published  “How  Students 
Rate  Their  Schools  and  Teachers”  from 
his  first  Youthpoll. 

The  first  two-part  report  produced  is 
on  how  teenagers  learn  about  sex  and 
another  on  teacher  strikes. 

*  ♦  * 

Jim  Fitzgerald,  who  was  the  editor  of 
the  Lapeer  Country  Press  in  Michigan 
for  15  years  and  now  is  with  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  is  writing  three  columns  a 
week  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate.  The  syndicate  tells  editors  that  if 
there’s  only  one  curmudgeon  on  their 
papers  “and  it’s  you  be  humble  enough 
to  take  lessons  from  the  master” — in  the 
three-a-week  column  “If  It  Fitz  .  .  .” 

Fitzgerald  says,  “I  write  to  entertain, 
provoke  and  perhaps  sway.  I  like  to  give 
people  hell  when  they  have  it  coming. 
Ridicule  and  sarcasm  are  accepted 
weapons  in  this  game.  1  think  it’s  fine  if 
something  I  write  makes  someone 
cry — or  jump  up  and  down  screaming.” 

sk  *  * 

“SUCCESS  IN  SEWING”  is  a  new 
series  that  is  part  of  a  coordinated  sewing 
book  and  sewing  advertising  supplement 
available  to  newspapers  through  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association  this  Fall. 

The  12-part  series  and  72-page  book  by 
Mabel  Obenchain  is  available  through 
NEA’s  reader  service  program  later  this 
month.  It  is  the  first  time  NEA  has  of¬ 
fered  newspapers  an  advertising  supple¬ 
ment  complete  with  stories  and  blocked 
out  advertising  space. 


An  Idea  Whose  Time  is  Now... 

WOMENFbLL’"^ 


An  attitude  and  opinion  survey 
of  the  nation's  most  influential 
majority,  distilled  int^  a  lively 
600-vvord  weekly  column.  Tells 
readers  what  women  really  think 
about  abortion,  the  death  pen¬ 
alty,  euthanasia,  truth  in  govern¬ 
ment,  religion,  politics,  women's 
rights  and  all  the  most  provoca¬ 
tive  issues  of  the  day. 

Write  or  phone  for  details,  in¬ 
cluding  column  reprints. 

WomenPoll 

2200  Benjamin  Franklin  Parkway 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19130 
(215)567-7556 


Topical  and  tickleful 

(and  always  in  good  taste). 


Six  times  a  week 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017 
(212)  682-3020 


MARQUIS  CHILDS  - 


as  well  known  in  the  capital  as  the 
Washington  Monument.  His 
WASHINGTON  CALLING  brings 
news,  insight,  and  perspective  to 
editorial  and  op-ed  pages.  A 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner  who  doesn’t 
rest  on  his  laurels. 

Twice  a  week 

Scannablelany  font).  Camera-ready, 
or  Electronic  Feed 
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Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


AP’s  ‘Mighty  Mouse’  in 
action  at  Kansas  City 


By  Earl  Wilken 

Associated  Press  staffers  at  the  Repub¬ 
lican  National  Convention  this  week 
were  processing  copy  for  U.S.  and 
Foreign  customers  with  a  recently  un¬ 
veiled  system. 

The  official  name  for  the  system  is 
MM  RK8E.  but  it  is  known  to  many  AP 
staffers  as  'Mighty  Mouse'.  The  Mouse 
was  tested  at  the  Democrat's  Convention 
in  New  York  City  and  is  currently 
operating  at  AP's  Seattle  bureau,  the 
New  York  City  office  and  in  Paris. 

David  L.  Bowen,  vicepresident- 
director  of  communications  at  AP.  said 
the  electronic  VDT  editing  system,  de¬ 
signed  by  the  AP  Communications  De¬ 
partment.  has  been  extremely  popular 
with  staff  members  and  was  received  en¬ 
thusiastically  in  the  Paris  bureau. 

Each  Mouse  system  is  comprised  of  a 
PDP  8/E  mini-computer  with  32K  of 
core.  RKO  5  disk  (2.5  K  memory)  and 
controller.  Delta  Data  4(K)0  series  VDT's 
(10  terminals)  average  (per  installation) 
and  appropriate  interfaces.  The  price  tag 
for  each  system  is  about  $70,000  or  1/3  the 
cost  of  editing  systems  used  by  the  AP. 

Bowen  said  the  new  Mouse  systems 
have  been  implemented  to  meet  current 
requirements  but  will  not  replace  exist¬ 
ing  systems. 

Phase  II 

The  AP  adopted  electronic  editing  sys¬ 
tems  after  a  1971  arbitration  award  per¬ 
mitted  the  use  of  VDT  systems.  The  wire 
service  is  now  in  the  second  phase  of  the 
conversion  program  and  phase  11  is  tied 
to  the  United  Telegraph  Workers'  con¬ 
tract,  signed  in  May  of  this  year.  The 
contract  encourages  substantially  greater 
operator  attrition  in  the  next  several 
years. 

With  the  projected  reduction  of 
operators  and  the  economics  visible  in 
electronic  editing  design,  the  AP  initiated 
some  time  ago  the  systems  design  now 
known  as  Mighty  Mouse. 

E.  Blanton  Kimbell,  AP  research  and 
development  manager,  said  the  system 
configuration  employed  at  Kansas  City 
included  six  VDT's  on  the  press  plat¬ 
form,  six  VDT's  in  the  auditorium  work¬ 
room  and  all  interfaced  with  the  three 
computers  at  the  Kansas  City  bureau. 

In  addition  to  the  Mouse  at  Kansas 
City,  the  AP  had  five  telegraph 
operators,  scheduled  in  a  scatter  pattern 
around  the  clock,  punching  routine 
material  on  tape. 

All  convention  copy  was  edited  on 
VDT's,  Kimbell  said,  and  in  addition  to 
sending  copy  at  conventional  wire  speed. 


copy  was  also  transmitted  directly  to 
customers  through  DataStream,  AP's 
high-speed  wire  service.  High-speed 
copy  also  flowed  through  regional  hubs. 

DataStream  contracts 

The  AP  has  about  160  contracts  for  the 
high-speed  wire.  A  substantial  number  of 
the  DataStream  customers  are  now  re¬ 
ceiving  the  high-speed  wire  copy  and  the 
remaining  customers  will  be  on/stream 
within  the  next  six  months. 

AP's  New  York  City  computer  config¬ 
uration  now  has  two  PDP/ 10  computers 
handling  stock  tables,  however,  one 
VDT  at  Kansas  City  was  tied  into  the 
PDP-lO's  to  access  the  stored  statistical 
data  (profiles)  on  convention  delegates. 

Bowen  said  this  embryonic  effort  with 
stored  data  was  instituted  to  enhance  the 
efficiency  of  the  reportorial  staff  by  way 
of  a  reporter's  tool — a  new  information 
source. 

The  Might  Mouse  system,  in  addition 
to  incorporating  the  latest  in  mi¬ 
croprocessor  design,  also  permits  the 
user  to  search  for  words  or  phrases  on 
the  VDT  screen  and  have  the  system  au¬ 
tomatically  make  changes.  Operators 
can  also  interact  to  make  changes  on  a 
one-on-one  basis.  The  system  interfaces 
with  any  device  or  existing  system  in 
AP's  network. 

The  model  4(KX)  series  of  Delta  Data 
terminals  (25  lines  of  80  characters  per 
line)  have  the  same  screen  size  as  other 
AP  terminals  but  the  keyboard  has  been 
modified.  Command  structures  are  iden¬ 
tical  to  those  presently  in  use. 

From  the  Seattle  installation.  Mighty 
Mouse  serves  AP's  bureaus  and  mem¬ 
bers  in  Washington,  Oregon  and  Alaska. 
The  Seattle  Mouse  powers  five  terminals 
in  Seattle,  two  each  in  Portland  and 
Olympia  and  one  each  in  Spokane  and 
Alaskan  bureaus  to  send  copy  to  Seattle 
for  relay  onto  the  wires.  Copy  is  carried 
to  and  from  Alaska  by  satellite  and  is 
processed  through  the  Mouse  in  Seattle. 

The  system  can  also  store  formats  for 
markets,  weather  and  sports  agate.  The 
operator  calls  out  the  forms  on  the 
screen,  fills  in  the  blanks  and  puts  the 
items  onto  the  wires. 

With  the  new  software  modification, 
an  editor  can  note  the  entry  of  a  new 
story  on  the  national  system  since  it  pops 
up  as  a  directory  item  on  an  Extel  print¬ 
er.  This  feature  permits  an  editor  in  Seat¬ 
tle  to  call  up  on  his  VDT  an  item  entered 
by  the  Miami  bureau,  rewrite  the  story 
into  broadcast  style  and  send  it  off  to 
Washington  tv  and  radio  members. 

Mighty  Mouse  will  be  installed  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  London  bureaus 
in  the  future. 
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Bill  protecting 
school  press  dies 

The  California  Senate  killed  a  bill  ex¬ 
tending  First  Amendment  freedom  to 
public  school  newspapers. 

Sen.  John  Dunlap  (D-Napa)  a  suppor¬ 
ter  of  the  bill,  which  had  been  passed  by 
the  Assembly,  said  it  would  be  better  to 
"risk  one  or  two  dirty  words"  than  to 
foster  administration-controlled  school 
journalism. 

But  Sen.  Newton  Russell  (R-Tujunga), 
in  opposing  the  bill,  said,  “Young  people 
have  a  desire  to  shock,  titillate — things 
that  border  on  obscene."  The  measure 
died  on  a  17-21  vote. 
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Local  pictures  only 
used  by  small  daily 


Ever  since  the  Pura^oiild  (Ark.)  Daily  Press’  con¬ 
version  to  otTset,  the  five-day  paper  with  7.0(K)  circula¬ 
tion  has  operated  on  a  specific  picture  assumption. 

The  assumption,  associate  editor  George  Smith  ex¬ 
plains,  is  that  larger  papers  should  not  have  the 
monopoly  on  good  local  pictures. 

He  says  that  with  seven  members  of  the  news  staff 
able  and  willing  to  take  photos,  the  daily  flow  of 
photographs  is  of  such  overall  good  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity  that  the  paper  does  not  have  wirephoto  service. 

The  daily  average  is  more  than  14  local  pictures 
Monday  through  Friday. 

Smith’s  photo  training 'background  is  one  course  at 
East  Texas  State  University,  and  he's  won  some  state 
and  national  photo  prizes. 

Alice  Hogsett  is  a  photojournalism  major  from  the 
University  of  Missouri  and  in  her  first  job  out  of  col¬ 
lege.  Her  picture  of  the  Vietnamese  boy  (shown  here) 


-George  Smith 


— Don  Fletcher 

ran  an  entire  front  page  alone  as  the  kickoff  to  a  four- 
part  series.  Her  fire  photo  (also  shown),  ran  seven 
columns  across  the  front  page. 

Don  Fletcher  is  a  self-taught  photographer  with  20 
years  experieiKe.  One  husband  and  wife  team  on  the 
editorial  staff  is  John  and  Charlene  Wallace.  He  is 
assistant  editor  and  began  taking  an  interest  in  photog¬ 
raphy  recently. 

All  staffers  are  versed  in  use  of  the  in-house  studio. 

Smith  adds  that  means  the  Press  mug  shots  are  well- 
lighted  and  better  for  reproduction. 

-by  Lenora  Williamson 


-John  Wallace 


Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


State 


Phone 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ASTROLOGY  ENTERTAINMENT 


ATTENTION  WEEKLY  EDITORS!  Are  TV/MOVIE  REVIEWS  and  features.  3  a 
you  looking  for  a  column  that  has  every-  week  for  $2.  Samples.  New  West  Fea- 
thing — appeals  to  everyone  from  young  tures,  Box  695,  Summerland,  Calif, 
teenagers  to  grandparents,  is  informa-  93067. 

tive,  interesting,  entertaining  and  defi- - 

nitely  habit  forming;  well  written  by  a  THE  HOLLYWOOD  REPORTER,  a  Holly- 
pro  who  knows  what  she’s  doing.  Deals  wood  tradition  for  47  years,  is  now  offer- 
with  every  reader’s  favorite  subject,  his  ing  a  weekly  entertainment  package: 
or  herself.  Make  your  readers  happy  and  movie,  TV,  jet  set  gossip;  celebrity  inter- 
yourself  happy  too  with  increased  views;  movie  reviews  and  show  business 
circulation.  Send  today  for  YOUR  articles.  Send  today  for  free  introductory 
HOROSCOPE  FORECAST,  available  package.  Hollywood  Reporter  Syndicate, 
once  weekly,  500  words.  Low  rates,  sam-  6715  Sunset  Blvd.,  Hollywood,  Calif, 
pies.  Box  1420,  Editor  &  Publisher.  90028. 


CAMPING  I  _ FINANCIAL 


OUTDOOR  ODYSSEY,  a  how-to,  con¬ 
sumer-oriented  camping  and  outdoor 
recreation  feature  is  now  going  to  53 
papers.  The  500-600  word  columns  are 
geared  to  the  40  million  people  who  are 
enjoying  this  growing  outdoor  activity. 
Free  samples.  Lew  Perdue,  6019  Water- 
bury  Ct.,  Springfield.  Va.  22152. 


_ CAREERS _ 

••HOW  TO  BE  MORE  SUCCESSFUL!" 
Popular  column  by  Dr.  Whitt  Schultz, 
noted  career  counselor,  writer,  lecturer, 
successful  businessman.  Great  reader 
response!  FREE  SAMPLES.  HOWCO, 
Box  100-J,  Kenilworth,  III.  60043. 


"GAUGED  WITH  READER  RESPONSE. 
Leon  Cahan’s  Up  Your  Bottom  Line  is 
undoubtedly  amongst  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  columns  ever  published  in  The 
News,  ”  Jaime  Ptenn.  Managing  Editor, 
The  News.  Mexico  City.  ••Informative, 
knowledgeable  in  all  matters  of  finance. 
Cahan’s  Up  Your  Bottom  Line  is  widely 
read  In  our  three  editions  of  Sun 
Reporter”— Moe  Glazer,  Associate  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Miami.  Approximately  600  words. 
Investor-oriented,  replete  with  financial 
planning  concepts,  tax  savings  ideas— 
available  twice  weekly.  Samples,  rates; 
Cahan,  Box  010427.  Miami,  Fla.  33101. 


GENERAL  INTEREST 


-  BUILD  with  BITS  &  PIECES  by  JOHN  F. 

CHESS  LUND.  Camera-ready,  600  words.  Fic- 

_  tion,  biography,  travel,  etc.  Write  for 

sample  columns  and  our  reasonable 
WEEKLY  BY  GRANDMASTER  Larry  rates.  FARNSWORTH  FEATURES  SYN- 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


Authorized  by 


Classification 


Evans.  Think  game  for  young  and  old. 
Box  1182,  Reno,  Nev.  89504. 


DICATE.  Box  86.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
84110. 


CHILDREN'S  FEATURES 


MEDICAL 


NOW  IN  180  NEWSPAPERS 

I^inT 

Created  by  Betty  Debnam 

Parents’  faverite  feature  for  children. 
Builds  readers  today  and  for  tomorrow. 
Call  or  write  today  for 
testimonials  (  details; 

MSC  FEATURES 

750  Third  tut  .  WC  10017 
212-867-1112 


MAN  AND  MEDICINE— 700  words  1 
weekly  on  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
topics— now  available  directly  from  Doc¬ 
tor  Polk,  300  Half  Mile  Rd.,  Red  Bank, 
N.J.  07701. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  MOVIE  REVIEWS  (cartoon  illus¬ 
trated) — Great  for  entertainment  pages 
or  weekend  section.  Now  in  papers  coast 
to  coast  and  Canada.  Cineman  Syndi¬ 
cate,  7  Charles  Ct..  Middletown,  N.Y. 
10940. 


COMIC  STRIPS 

HARDPAN — A  weekly  comic  strip  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  Farm  News  that’s  wit  to 
print.  J.  Griswold.  914  2nd  Ave.,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98104. 


POUTICAL  CARTOONS 

POLITICAL  CARTOONS,  hard  hitting  with 
a  subtle  sense  of  humor.  Award  winning 
nationally  known  cartoonist.  Box  1163, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DOGS  &  PETS _ 

CATS  AND  DOGS — News,  histories,  in¬ 
formation  on  care.  Copy  encompasses 
purebreds  as  well  as  the  loveable  ‘’gar¬ 
den  variety."  Now  in  18th  year.  SampTes. 
Box  1520,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDUCATION _ 

YOU,  YOUR  CHILD  AND  SCHOOL— 
Sports-Entertainment.  What  parents 
should  know.  Advice  and  information, 
500  words,  1  to  5  times  per  week.  David 
Nydick.  DANY  News  Service.  ^  Lesley 
Dr.,  Syosset,  N.Y.  11791. 


_ PROBLEMS _ 

AUGUST  SALE;  Weeklies  under  15M 
$2.50iweek;  any  publication  less  than  3 
years  old  $^week  if  inquiry  dated  in  Au¬ 
gust.  Renegotiate  after  year.  Impudent, 
compassionate  column  on  coping  for 
common  folks.  Encounter,  284  N.  Buena 
Vista,  Newark.  Ohio  43055. 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 

"ADVENTURES  IN  FUN"— Hobbies, 
prmects  for  pre-teen  readers.  FULL  tab¬ 
loid  size  page.  Low  priced.  Flayer  Assoc., 
Box  431,  Ridgefield,  N.J,  07657. 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


^  To  Run: 


-Weeks 


—  Till  Forbidden 


Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 
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CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payable  with  order) 

4  weeks  $1  35  per  hue.  pei  issue 

3-weelis  --  {1  45  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weelis  —  J1  55  per  line,  per  issue 

l-week  —  J1  65  per  line 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Remittance  with  copy  unless  credit  established.) 
4-weehs  —  $2  00  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weehs  —  $2  10  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weehs  —  $2  20  per  line,  per  issue 

l-weeh  —  $2  30  per  line 

Add  $1  00  per  insertion  for  box  service  and  count 
as  an  additional  line  m  your  copy 

Air  mail  service  on  box  numbers 
$I  50  extra 


IMPORTANT:  Due  to  change  in  postal  charges, 
only  box  number  responses  going  outside  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States  will  be  marked  Air  Mail  and 
charged  extra  for  Air  Mail  service 
Count  approximately  39  characters 
and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type  cuts  or  other 
decorations,  changes  your  classified  ad  to  display 
The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $4  35  per  agate 
line— $60  90  per  column  inch  minimum  space 


WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day.  are  valid  for 
1-year. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N  Y.  10022 


IMPORTANT 

NOTICE 


Effective  September  4,  1976  Issue 
Classifierj  Advertising  Rates 
Will  Be  As  Follows: 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

4-weeks  —  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $1.50  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $1.75  per  line 

Add  $1.25  for  box  service  and  count 
as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers 
$1.50  extra  (overseas  mail  only) 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

4-weeks  —  $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $2.35  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $2.45  per  line 


Add  $  1 .25  per  insertion  tor  box  service 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  your 
copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers 
$1.50  extra  (overseas  mail  only). 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type, 
cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes 
your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate 
for  display-classified  is  $4.60  per 
agate  line— $64.40  per  column  inch 
minimum  space. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7053 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE.  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS 
Media  Broker 

On  file — over  300  active  qualified  buyers 
for  your  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper.  Ridge 
Road,  Hardwick,  Mass.  01037,  Phone 
(413)  477-6009. 

PRESERVE  UTMOST  SECURITY  and  avoid 
haggling  in  your  newspaper  sale.  News¬ 
paper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428, 
Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


BUYERS  AVAILABLE 

Many  financially  responsible  investors 
listed  in  our  files  are  interested  in  pur¬ 
chasing  good  solid  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies.  List  with  us  now  if  you  are  consid¬ 
ering  a  sale  or  merger. 

Don  Malcolm 

13601  Preston  Road,  Suite  417 
Dallas,  Texas  75240 
(214)233-4334  (214)324-4231 

DOUBLEDAY  MEDIA 

Brokers  of 

Radio,  TV,  CATV  and  Newspapers 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BROADCAST  CO.  FOR  SALE 


WIOQ(FM)  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  be  sold  in 
a  sealed  bid  auction  on  September  27, 
1976.  Pertinent  data,  including  financial 
statements,  equipment  lists,  information 
pertaining  to  leases  and  personnel,  as  well 
as  details  of  the  terms  required  of  pros¬ 
pective  bidders  or  purchasers,  are  avail¬ 
able  to  qualified  prospects  through  R.  C. 
Crisler  &  Co.  at  the  address  listed  below. 
All  assets  shall  be  sold  free  and  clear  of 
encumbrances  and  liens  and  the  terms  of 
all  offers  considered  shall  be  cash  at  the 
closing.  The  sale  is  subject  to  final  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission's  transfer  of  a  valid  and  cur¬ 
rent  license  to  the  successful  high  bid¬ 
ders. 

For  full  information  about  the  station  and 
details  of  the  terms  of  Public  Sale,  please 
contact: 

R.  C.  Crisler  &  Co. 

580  Walnut  Street 
Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202 
(513)  381-7775 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


SECOND  YEAR  baseball  publication  seeks 
financial  and  contributing  partners.  Box 
19823,  West  Allis,  Wise.  53219. 


CARTOON  EDITORS 


Your  CARTOON  MARKET  news  printed 
free.  FUNNY  PAPERS,  2840  W.  59th  St., 
Chicago.  III.  60629.  ($2. 50/sample  copy.) 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX,  partner¬ 
ship,  loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel.  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans,  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho.  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 

Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office," 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  927-3407. 

ROBERT  N,  BOLITHO.  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  381-8280;  Res. 
(913)  381-6815. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper— it’s  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Broker 
136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential 
negotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  Quality  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should 
call  (813)  446-0871  daytime;  (813)  733- 

18053  nights;  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater 
Beach,  Florida  33515.  No  obligations,  of 
course. 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker,  P.O. 
Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763.  (714) 
626-6440. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST,  award-winning, 
healthy,  exclusive,  county  seat  offset 
weekly.  Grossing  $140,000  and  growing. 
Great  hunting,  fishing,  recreation.  29% 
down  required  plus  newspaper  experience. 
State  your  cash  first  letter.  Box  1425, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MONTHLY  TRADE  SHOPPER,  number  2  in 
industry,  established  1962,  steady  rapid 
growth,  estimated  $250,000  gross  1976, 
Zone  4.  Box  1412,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ESTABLISHED  SOUTH  FLORIDA  news¬ 
paper  50,000  weekly  circulation  in  rapidly 
expanding,  growing  area.  Solid  5  year 
growth  record.  Box  1440,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLY-$50  thousand 
cash  equipment,  staff,  print  shop.  Princi¬ 
pals  only.  Box  1445,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PENNSYLVANIA  DAILY  NEWSPAPER, 
over  8000  circulation,  well  in  the  black. 
Has  shown  increases  for  the  past  6  years. 
Grossing  over  $700,000.  Box  1457,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WEEKLY,  45  years  in  Midwestern  city. 
200M  gross,  exceptional  offset  plant.  50M 
down,  easy  payout.  Must  sell  by  October  1. 
Box  1464,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


ZONES  3  AND  5  tree  monthly  tabloid  to 
7000  dealers  monthly.  7  years  old.  Owner 
retiring.  $12,000.  TV,  appliance,  floor  cov¬ 
ering,  Reply  163  Broedorf  Dr..  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  45215.  or  phone  (513)  821-2917. 
Gross  $30,000. 


FLORIDA  GROUP,  grossing  $750M,  in 
highly  competitive  market.  Available  at  2 
times  gross.  29%  down  payment,  flexible 
terms.  Includes  press  and  building.  Owner 
has  other  interests.  Box  1513,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


40%  OF  OUTSTANDING  STOCK  in  central 
south  Georgia  daily  and  shopper.  High 

frowth  area  on  Interstate  Highway.  A.  C. 
ift.  Box  348,  Tifton,  Ga.  31794.  Ph:  (912) 
382-6632. 


BIG  PAYING  weekly  in  Midwest  corn  belt. 
No  competition.  Rich  farm,  varied  industry 
area.  Downtown  building  included.  Down 
payment  $40,(X)0.  Please  give  experience. 
Towe  Agency,  1720  Edwin,  Winter  Park, 
Fla.  32789. 

ZONE  9  ESTABLISHED  COASTAL  offset 
weekly  and  job  shop.  Box  1483,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


FOLLOWING  WEEKLIES  in  these  states 
are  profitable  with  annual  gross  volumes: 

Texas  . $700,000 

Minnesota  .  182,179 

New  Mexico  .  128,000 

Iowa  .  188,000 

Illinois  .  62,667 

Oklahoma  .  112,657 

Massachusetts  .  400,000 

Missouri  .  60,CX)0 

Arkansas  .  180.000 

For  more  information,  reports, 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
Box  7133,  Indian  Creek  Branch 
Shawnee  Mission,  Kans.  66207 


4200  OFFSET  DAILY,  Midwest.  Gross 
$300M.  Sell  or  lease,  long-term  to  experi¬ 
enced  operator.  Box  1552,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEW  YORK  METROPOLITAN  weekly— in 
the  black.  Grossing  in  excess  of  $100M. 
Project  $250M  next  fiscal  year.  Invest  or 
buy.  Box  1517,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  5  OFFSET  daily  and  weekly.  $200M 
gross.  $50,000  cash.  Balance  10  years, 
7V2%.  Box  1549,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RURAL  Southern  California  weekly,  exclu¬ 
sive,  Grossing  $75,0(X),  $47,000  from  pa¬ 
per,  offset,  $35,000  with  $15,000  down 
includes  plant.  Snyder  Newspaper  Brok¬ 
ers,  P.O.  Box  308,  Lindsay,  Calif.  93247. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


I  HAVE  up  to  $75,000  available  for  down 
payment  on  an  exclusive  non-daily  news¬ 
paper.  Excellent  financial,  journalistic 
background.  Replies  held  completely  con¬ 
fidential,  but  please  describe  your  situa¬ 
tion  in  full.  Box  1404,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NORTHEAST  KANSAS  weekly  wanted  by 
ex-corporate  PR  and  ex-AP  staffer  tired  of 
big  cities,  moving,  hassles;  want  commu¬ 
nity,  family  involvement.  Box  1442,  Editor& 
Publisher. 


WELL  FINANCED  PUBLISHER  wants 
weekly,  group  or  small  daily.  Substantial 
growth,  located  Southeast.  Call  publisher, 
(913)  233-6777. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR/PUBLISHER,  41, 
with  investment  capital,  seeks  exclusive 
weekly  operation,  possible  partnership. 
Prefer  Zone  9.  Will  consider  other  areas. 
Box  1465,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOU  MIGHT  SELL  but  you  don’t  know  what 
you’d  do  afterwards.  Maybe  we  can  work 
something  out.  Just  send  your  name  and 
phone  number  and  we’ll  give  you  a  call. 
Box  1543,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY,  over  $100,000  gross  in  Zone  9  or 
Arizona,  New  Mexico  sought  by  couple 
with  strong  community  interests,  experi¬ 
ence,  finances.  Box  1521,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


A  BETTER  WAY 
TO  PEDDLE  YOUR 
PAPERS: 

America’s  leading  brokers  know 
that  when  it  comes  to  selling  pa¬ 
pers,  E&P  Classifieds  really  give 
them  the  business!  Here's  a 
sampling  of  comments  received 
recently  from  across  the  country: 

"Boy!  Do  your  ads  pull!  The  last 
ones  we  ran  have  us  under  a  ton 
of  calls  and  letters. " 

“Our  classified  ads  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  do  a  terrific  job  pulling 
inquiries  .  .  .  from  across  the 
spectrum  of  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry.  They're  read  by  people  on 
weeklies,  dailies,  suburbans, 
shoppiers  and  specialized  publi¬ 
cations  .  .  .  and  really  bring 
results!" 

“I  sold  both  papers  first  time 
around.  It’s  a  pleasure  to  be  an 
advertiser— it  also  pays!” 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  SELLING  PAPERS. 

WE  KNOW  OUR  BUSINESS! 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  21,  1976 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPUTERS 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PHOTOTYPESETTING 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
WANTED  TO  BUY 


VARIAN  520-1  COMPUTER  REPAIR  with 
10-day  turnaround  at  affordable  prices. 
520-1  computers  and  spare  parts  also 
available  for  sale.  For  information  call 
or  write  Second  Source  Computers  Inc., 
3075  S.  Harbor,  Santa  Ana.  Calif.  92704. 
(714)  571-SSCI. 


IBM  1130  Computer— Equipped  for  hot 
and  cold  typesetting.  Ckimplete  with  2 
BRPE  punches.  2  CX  readers,  software 
and  3  discs.  IBM  maintained.  $20,000. 
Bob  Douglass,  (813)  688-6011. 


MAILROOM 


IDAB  STACKER.  Counter.  Tyer.  Used: 
Photos  available.  Hot  Metal  Bargains.  Ad¬ 
dressing,  composing  (hot,  cold)  Xerox, 
other  items.  I  buy,  sell,  swap.  Curtis,  816 
National  Press  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
20045. 


STA-HI251and257COUNTERSTACKERS. 
EXCELLENT  CONDITION. 

BOX  1546,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


SHERIDAN  48P  and  24P  INSERTERS. 
GOOD  CONDITION. 

BOX  1542,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


NEWSPAPER  BAGS 


PRICES  SLASHED  INCREASE  YOUR 
PROFITS — All  size  bags  and  bundle  wraps. 
Send  specs  for  quote  to  PCE,  20  N.  How¬ 
ard,  Aberdeen.  Md.  21001.  Call  (301) 
575-6500. 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CORP. 
606  W.  Arbor  )/itae  St.,  Inglewood.  Calif. 
90301.  (213)  674-4040  or  678-3432. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our  same 
prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  colors.  Top 
quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500.  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COM  PUGRAPH  1C— JUSTOWRITERS 
2961  HS— 45(X).  Compuwriter  I— 45(X). 
Keyboards— 1200.  FHN  Business  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609) 
235-7614. 


COMPSTAR  Model  191-16K  (two  avail¬ 
able),  serial  #MP409  and  #MP410.  Also 
included:  lenses  for  the  following  type 
sizes:  5.5,  6.  9.  10,  12.  14,  18  and  24  pt,; 
and  film  strips  for  faces:  Royal  with  bold, 
5.5  Royal  with  bold  with  short  descenders, 
Caslon  Light  with  italic  and  Century  Bold 
with  Italic. 

Units  were  2  years  old  in  May  of  this 
year,  and  will  be  supported  100%  by 
DYMO.  Available  January  1977.  Price: 
$10,000  each,  complete. 

Write  or  call:  Ken  Weaver.  Mechanical 
Superintendent.  Peoria  Journal  Star,  1 
News  Plaza,  Peoria,  III.  61601.  Ph:  (309) 
686-3014. 


TYPESETTER  INTERFACES 
Connect  paper  tape  input  typesetters  to 
most  computers  or  to  computer  controlled 
peripherals.  (^11  or  write  for  literature. 
EPIC  TECHNOLOGY  INC. 

807  S.E.  10th  Terr., 

Deerfield  Beach,  Fla.  33441 
(305)  391-8390 


IF  YOU’RE  A  NEWSPAPER  ready  to 
move  into  more  sophisticated  computer 
technology,  we  can  help  you  get  top 
dollar  for  the  computers  you're 
currently  using. 

IF  YOU'RE  A  MANUFACTURER  of 
computer  hardware  or  a  software  house, 
we  can  help  you  move  your  trade-ins 
out  of  your  inventory  and  into  a 
worldwide  marketplace. 

No  matter  what  model  computer 
you  have  for  sale,  someone  out  there 
needs  it  and  wants  it.  And  with  a 
worldwide  readership  in  the  newspaper 
field,  we’ll  find  them  for  you. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

Programmed  for  selling 


LINOTRON  505-2  with  72  point  attach¬ 
ment.  Paper  tape  input — 4  grids  each  plus 
PI  plaque  with  10  face  grids  plus  test  grid. 
Contact  R.  J.  Dawn,  Washington  Post, 
Washington,  D.C.  20071.  (202)  223-7111. 


COPY  STAR  full  page  photocopier,  $1500 
or  best  offer.  Contact  Philip  J.  Barber, 
Production  Director,  New  Bedford 
Standard-Times,  (617)  997-7411. 

PLATEMAKING 


1  COMPLETE  NAAP  Systems  single  plate 
equipment.  1  light  table  and  water  heater. 
Like  new.  Call  or  write  Robert  C^rr,  1923 
Reynolds,  Muskegon.  Mich.  49442.  (616) 
722-6165. 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  units  23  9/16  x  36 
Goss  Metro  4  units,  1970 
Goss  Suburban  2  units,  folder 
Goss  Suburban  add-on  units 
Goss  Urbanite  folder 

(ioss  Universal  6  units,  1  folder,  22^*  cutoff 
Cottrell  V-15  units  and  presses 
Colorking  unit  for  add-on 
Fairchild  Newsking  4  units  (2  stacked), 
Oslorking  folder 

Color  King  2:1  folder,  model  790 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  for  Urbanite,  45V2" 
cutoff 

IPEC,  'NC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  3  units,  22%'4x36,  SC 
folder,  quarter,  half,  double  parallel  with 
cross  perforating,  40HP  motor  and  control¬ 
ler,  new  1970.  Box  1339.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GOSS  HEADLINER  PRESSES 

Manufactured  1955-56 
23  9/16"  Cutoff,  90'  Stagger 
Rated  52,500  I.P.H. 

16  Units,  2  Single  2:1  Folders 
with  Double  Upper  Formers,  4 
Color  Half  Decks.  Goss  reels, 
tensions,  pasters.  AC  Unit  type 
drive,  compression  lockup. 
Condition:  Excellent 
Cart  Be  Sold  As  Two  B-Umt  Presses 
Available  Immediately  "As  Is,  Where  Is" 
Or  Will  Contract  To  Deliver  And  Install 
As  ROTO-SCREEN  Equipped 
DiLitho  Presses 
Located:  Times  Square  Plant 
of  Detroit  News 
Offered  Exclusively  By: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr..  P.O.  Box  5487 
Lenexa.  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050 
Telex  42362 


WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR  for  used  Graphic 
Electronics  Photo-Lathe.  R.  Oliver,  196 — 
14th  St.  N.W.,  Atlanta.  Ga.  30318.  (404) 
873-3257. 


WANTED: 

W(X)D  COLORFLEX. 

BOX  264,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


WANTED:  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
NOT  MORE  THAN  10  YEARS  OLD 
BOX  249,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


WANTED:  Goss  Community  oil  bath 
machine  with  SC  folder.  Box  23^  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN.  3  unit.  Surplus  press: 
see  in  operation.  Canyon  Courier.  P.O.  Box 
430,  Evergreen,  Colo.  80439.  (303)  674- 
5534. 


scon  SUPER  SEVENTY  PRESSES 
Manufactured  1961 
23  9/16"  Cutoff  90'  Stagger 
Rated  70,000  I.P.H. 

16  Units,  2  Single  3:2  Folders 
with  double  formers  and  double 
upper  formers.  4  color  half  decks, 
reels,  tensions,  pasters.  AC  unit 
type  drives,  tension  plate  lockup. 

Condition:  Excellent 
Can  Be  Sold  As  Two  8-Unit  Presses 
Available  Immediately  “As  Is,  Where  Is" 
Or  Will  Contract  To  Deliver  And  Install 
As  ROTO-SCREEN  Equipped 
DiLitho  Presses 
Located:  Times  Square  Plant 
of  Detroit  News 
Offered  Exclusively  By: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr..  P.O.  Box  5487 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050 
Telex  42362 


GOSS  DUPLEX  Tubular  Press.  6  units. 
Available  in  Fall.  Contact  Ross  E.  Phillips, 
Santa  Paula  Daily  Chronicle,  Santa  Paula. 
Calif.  (805)  525-5555. 


WANTED:  LATE  STYLE 
COTTRELL  V-2Z25  AND  845 
BOX  273.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


WANTED:  2  to  4  unit  Web  Offset  Press 
and  folder  in  good  condition.  Also  plate 
burner  and  lift  truck.  Box  1131.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


GOSS  UNIVERSAL  FOLDER  with  double 
former.  We  need  this  Goss  folder  and  will 
pay  a  good  price  for  used  model.  Pub¬ 
lishers  who  still  have  tubular  press  after 
going  offset  should  contact  Jack  Wet- 
more.  (615)  983-0260. 


WANTED 

2  Used  Hoe 
Colormatic  Units 
223/4"  cutoff. 

Box  1536 
Editor  &  Publisher 


CHANGING  OVER  from  letterpress  to 
offset.  Want  Goss  Community,  Suburban 
or  Urbanite.  Can  use  Hoe  Colorflex  in  place 
of  Urbanite.  Box  1551,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  FOR  EXPORT: 

GOSS  URBANITE  4  to  8  UNITS. 
BOX  1548,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


WANTED  TO  BUY: 

COMPUGRAPHIC  4961  TL  AND  7200. 
NO  DEALERS.  (212)  675-3461. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


ADVERTISING  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


Help 

Wented... 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  is  seeking  two 
faculty  members  for  August  1977.  The 
rank  will  probably  be  Lecturer,  which  is  a 
non-tenured  rank  for  persons  without  a 
terminal  degree.  The  initial  appointment 
would  be  for  a  trial  period.  Subsequent 
appointments  would  probably  be  for  five 
years  and  would  be  renewable.  Salaries  are 
open,  depending  upon  qualifications,  but 
the  minimum  will  be  $13,500  for  9 
months.  Both  persons  must  have  at  least  5 
years  professional  experience,  but  10 
years  is  preferred.  Both  must  have  demon¬ 
strated  teaching  excellence  or  potential. 
One  will  teach  reporting,  editing  and  other 
writing  courses  and  will  administer  the 
school’s  job  placement  service,  so  a 
knowledge  of  North  Carolina  media  is  es¬ 
sential.  The  other  will  teach  graphics/ 
photojournalism  and  editing.  Appropriate 
educational  background  is  expected. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  and  encour¬ 
ages  applications  from  all  qualified  per¬ 
sons.  Send  resume,  recommendations, 
salary  requirements  and  other  supporting 
documents  to:  Prof.  Thomas  A.  Bowers, 
School  of  Journalism,  UNC-CH,  Howell 
Hall  021  A,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  27514. 

UNIQUE  editing-teaching  position,  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism.  Reporting, 
editing,  layout  and  experience  as  lifestyle 
editor  required.  MA  preferred.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Prof.  Ruth  C.  D’Arcy,  School  of 
Journalism,  Columbia,  Mo.  65201.  Ph: 
(314)  442-3161.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


TEL-U-WARE 

$20,000  annually  in  plus  business  possible 
with  proven  directory  advertising  promo¬ 
tion,  22  years  experience.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Only  non-advertisers  solicited.  No 
advance  costs  to  you.  Box  1399,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BUILD  YOUR  LINAGE.  Write:  Advertising 
Consultants  for  Weeklies,  3960  Lakeside 
Rd.,  Sarasota,  Fla.  33580. 


PRESS  ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  for  an  aggressive 
manager  to  run  a  web  offset  printing  plant. 
Must  nave  thorough  knowledge  of  printing 
and  also  be  sales-oriented.  Plant  located  in 
Zone  4.  Box  1388.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW! 

At  last!  Fresh,  original  art  for  circulation 
promotion.  Complete  campaigns  with  in¬ 
paper  ads,  rack  cards,  etc.  All  coordinated 
graphically  for  best  impact  and  all  ready- 
to-use.  There’s  nothing  like  it!  Ask  for 
details  and  our  no-risk  money-back  guar¬ 
antee.  CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  ART, 
P.O.  Box  6526,  Mobile,  Ala.  36606. 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering, 
Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501, 
(512)  682-7011. 


PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT 
— NEWS— 

We  are  looking  for  someone  with  strong 
management  potential  to  be  responsible 
for  news  staff  employment  and  journalism 
school  recruiting  and  also  assist  in  man¬ 
agement  training  programs. 

You  must  have  at  least  three  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  newsroom  recruiting,  newsroom 
management  or  journalism  teaching. 
Above  all,  you  must  demonstrate  strong 
interest  in  people  and  an  ability  to  evaluate 
them  quickly  and  accurately. 

You  will  be  required  to  travel  about  30%  of 
the  time. 

Position  offers  excellent  possibilities  for 
advancement.  Full  range  of  benefits.  Sal¬ 
ary  based  on  your  experience. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  1500,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WORKING  GENERAL  MANAGER  wanted 
for  group  of  3  South  Dakota  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  Advertising  sales  experience  and 
writing/editing  experience  r^uired.  Real 
opportunity  with  ownership  potential. 
Ranch  community,  excellent  recreation. 
Call  or  write  Gene  Chamberlin,  Box  250, 
Mobridge,  S.D.  57601.  (605)  845-3646  or 
(605)  845-2339. 


BUSINESS-ADVERTISING  MANAGER. 
New  insurance  publication  needs  old  or 
young  pro  to  play  major  role.  Low  pay  in 
exchange  for  partnership.  Write  (Jonald 
Casciato,  P.O.  Box  124  Wall  St.  Sta.,  New 
York,  N  Y.  10005  or  call  (212)  684-0872. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number 
in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor  &  Publisher,  850 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of 
clips  submitted  in  response  to  an  ad 
Include  Qpiv  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  manila  envelope. 
Never  submit  complete  newspaper; 
unless  specifically  called  for. 
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HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


Marketing  Services  Director 

The  Call-Chronicle  Newspapers  of  Allentown,  PA. — a  morning/ 
evening/Sunday  combination  with  124,000  circulation  daily  and 
150,00OSunday — is  interviewing  candidates  for  Marketing  Services 
Director. 

This  is  a  new  Management  position  which  wouid  supervise  two 
major  areas:  1)  Corporate  and  departmental  product  promotion  and 
2)  all  market  and  readership  research. 

Candidates  should  have  BS  degree  and  2-3  years  successful 
Marketing  or  related  experience.  This  is  an  excelient  career  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  a  dynamic  company  seeking  to  broaden  its  marketing 
efforts.  If  interested,  please  submit  a  complete  resume  in  confi¬ 
dence  to:  _  .  » 

Personnel  Director 

Call-Chronicle  Newspapers 
Allentown,  PA  18105 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Experienced  newspaper  executive  to  take 
over  the  responsibility  of  managing 
award-winning  group  of  5  weekly  news¬ 
papers  (2  Sunday  tabloids— 3  midweek 
standard  size)  with  ABC  circulation  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  45,000.  Work  history  and  qualifica¬ 
tions  should  include  experience  in  busi¬ 
ness,  advertising,  circulation  and  mechan¬ 
ical  departments  which  will  assist  applic¬ 
ant  in  competitive  Zone  2  operation.  Re¬ 
port  directly  to  publisher.  Many  fringe 
benefits  with  vacation,  medical,  hospitali¬ 
zation  and  retirement  plans.  Write  Box 
1505  and  include  covering  letter,  resume 
and  salary  requirements. 


BUSINESS-ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for 
outstanding  weekly  newspaper  in  attract¬ 
ive  and  unique  Taos,  New  Mexico.  Long 
term  opportunity  for  an  experienced  per¬ 
son  looking  for  a  fine  life  as  well  as  a 
fine  career.  Some  news  background  bene¬ 
ficial.  but  not  essential.  (Arsons  with 
Southwestern  backgrounds  preferred.  Call 
Keith  Green,  (505)  983-3303. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  progressive 
afternoon-Sunday  newspaper,  8000  cir¬ 
culation,  published  in  pleasant  and 
growing  East  Texas  city.  Write  Wayne 
C.  Sellers,  Publisher,  Palestine  Herald- 
Press,  Palestine,  Texas  75801. 


DISPLAY  AD  MANAGER 

OR 

AD  DIRECTOR 

Voluntary  pay  semi-weekly  on  Atlantic  coast 
needs  a  display  ad  manager  to  lead  and 
professionalize  sales  staff  Must  develop 
program  to  obtain  better  share  of  market 
over  shopper  competition.  Will  report  to 
general  manager  and  be  a  team  player  with 
other  department  managers.  Will  handle 
some  major  accounts  until  you  can  train 
persons  to  whom  you  can  delegate.  Sell 
yourself  as  you  would  sell  space  in  applica¬ 
tion  to  Box  1557,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

Over  7000  ABC,  good  base  salary  plus 
bonuses.  Secretarial  help  plus  an  assist¬ 
ant.  Experience  mandatory.  Daily  Register, 
Oelwein,  Iowa  50662.  (319)  283-2144.  Lew 
Warren,  Publisher,  or  Mike  Mahoney, 
Manager. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  120M  7-day 
AM  operation.  District  Manager  training 
and  service  oriented,  must  be  good  leader 
and  speak  fluent  Spanish.  Give  all  details, 
salary,  experience,  references,  etc.  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  1559,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  position  in 
South  Jersey,  base  salary  plus  incentive. 
Give  full  details  of  experience  and  salary 
requirements.  Box  1519,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


UPTOWN  weekly  paper  needs  pro  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  prefer  with  metro  back¬ 
ground,  who  wants  to  grow  along  with  us  in 
great  city.  Handle  all  phases  or  subscrip¬ 
tions.  newsstands.  Salary  plus  comnission. 
Send  resume:  Hickory  News,  Box  2586, 
Hickory,  N.C.  28601. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Administer  department  for  14,000  circula¬ 
tion  trade  newspaper,  Los  Angeles  loca¬ 
tion.  Must  be  experienced  in  newsstand 
and  subscription  sales.  We  need  someone 
with  knowledge  of  latest  equipment  who 
can  double  our  circulation.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Publisher.  Box 
1431,  Hollywood,  Calif,  90028. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  growing  Ohio 
daily,  8500  -r  circulation  with  85  earners,  6 
motor  routes.  Must  be  promotion-minded, 
ABC  experienced  and  well  organized.  Sal¬ 
ary,  incentive  plan  and  profit  sharing. 
Send  resume  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Jim  Londot,  Norwalk  Reflector, 
Norwalk,  Ohio  44857,  or  call  (419)  668- 
3771. 


CITY  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 

Medium  sized  Zone  6  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Responsibility  includes  district 
managers  and  dealers.  M^ust  have  solid  cir¬ 
culation  background  with  a  college  degree. 
Attractive  salary  and  benefits.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Box  1554,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER— Great  oppor¬ 
tunity  on  an  AM  daily  in  attractive  New 
England  city.  Experience  with  com¬ 
puterized  production  system  helpful.  Good 
salary  and  all  fringe  benefits.  Give  com¬ 
plete  details  about  yourself  to  Box  1475, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  to  handle  7-day 
AM  growing  operation,  must  be  promotion 
minded  and  able  to  lead  group.  Must  speak 
Spanish  fluently.  Give  all  details,  salary, 
experience,  references,  etc.  in  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  1558,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES 
Immediate  opening  for  a  self  starter!  Earn¬ 
ings  $12,C)()0-t^,  Casper,  Wyo.,  the  mile 
high  energy  capital  of  the  world.  Booming 
with  business!  A  great  place  to  live!  Nestled 
at  the  foot  of  Casper  mountain.  Casper  is  in 
the  center  of  Wyoning's  outdoor-sports 
pleasure  land.  If  you  have  a  proven  track 
record  and  want  to  relocate  in  Wyoming.  .  . 
we  want  to  talk  to  you  about  Joining  our 
great  ad  staff  at  the  Star-Tribune,  Wyo¬ 
ming’s  largest  circulation  7-day  newspaper. 
Reply: 

Peter  S.  Beer,  Advertising  Director 
Casper  Star-Tribune 
P.  0.  Box  80 
Casper,  Wyo.  82601 
(307)  237-8451 


ILLINOIS  DAILY/SUNDAY  40,000  circula¬ 
tion,  a  leader  in  a  highly  competitive 
450,000  metro  population  area,  seeks  an 
experienced  retail  advertising  salesperson 
for  an  untapped  potential  market.  We  offer 
a  bright  future  for  ambitious  self-starter. 
Mail  resume  to  Box  1488,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SALES  REPS— M/F 
ADVERTISING  SPACE 
8-publication  advertising  weekly  chain — 
considered  tops  on  Long  Island — requires 
2  gung-ho,  self-starters  who  don’t  take  no 
for  an  answer.  Salary  plus  high  commis¬ 
sion  plus  incentive  bonuses.  Will  guaran¬ 
tee  $250  weekly  to  get  you  started.  If  you 
can  sell  space,  we’ve  got  the  right  position 
for  you.  Write  E.  L.  Shacter,  Northshore 
Publications,  15  Great  Neck  Rd.,  Great 
Ne  k,  N.Y.  11021. 


READY  TO  MOVE  UP  TO  AD  MANAGER? 
We  have  an  immediate  opportunity  if  you 
are  an  experienced  person  with  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  retail  and  classified  sales.  Need 
"take  charge"  person  who  can  get  the  job 
done  and  be  able  to  motivate  staff.  We 
offer  company  benefits  and  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  advancement  within  our 
group  of  newspapers  to  the  person  seeking 
career  advancement.  Small  South  Florida 
daily.  Send  complete  resume  including 
salary  requirements  in  confidence  to  Box 
1495,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER  for  18,0(X)  PM  daily  and 
Sunday,  Area  4,  with  proven  record  of 
building  staff  cooperation  resulting  in 
sales  growth.  Not  a  director’s  job  but  re¬ 
quires  personal  selling  which  dem¬ 
onstrates  your  leadership  is  sound.  No 
two  year  wonders  need  apply,  only  perma¬ 
nent  types.  Full  resume  please  to  Delta 
Democrat  Times,  Greenville,  Miss.,  John  T. 
Gibson,  General  Manager. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESPERSONS 

Pacific  Northwest  daily  seeks  experienced 
salespersons.  Only  sharp,  aggressive  can¬ 
didates  need  apply.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  offering  excellent  pay,  benefits, 
and  opportunities.  An  exciting  place  to 
work  and  a  delightful  place  to  live.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Personnel  Dept., 
Walla  Walla  Union-Bulletin,  1st  and  Pop¬ 
lar,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.  99362. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

If  you  are  presently  manager  of  a  small 
to  medium  weekly  or  daily  and  feel  you’re 
ready  to  move  up  to  general  management, 
we  have  a  position  open  in  our  group  for 
a  general  manager  trainee.  Write  or  phone 
J.  E.  Schiffer,  440  W.  Main  St.,  Mononga- 
hela.  Pa.  15063.  Ph:  (412)  258-3612. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 

Salesperson  for  major  national  representa¬ 
tive  firm  to  live  and  work  in  central 
Pennsylvania.  Call  on  food  brokers,  sales 
reps,  agencies,  etc.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1535,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


AD  SALESPERSON  for  immediate  opening 
on  9381  6-day  daily.  Salary  open.  Unlim¬ 
ited  opportunity.  All  fringes.  Ideal  place  to 
live  and  work.  Send  resume,  in  confidence, 
to  Jerry  Peters,  The  Madison  Courier, 
Madison,  Ind.  47250. 


AWARD-WINNING,  nationally  recognized 
Midwest  medium  size  suburban  news¬ 
paper  group  operation  seeking  a  go- 
getting,  shirt-sleeved,  management- 
oriented  advertising  manager.  We  offer  a 
chance  to  grow  professionally,  good  salary 
plus  incentives  and  fringe  benefits,  a  great 
community  and  opportunity  to  join  a  great 
team.  Box  1534,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


WASHINGTON 

STRINGER 


New  banking  news  journal  needs  solid,  re¬ 
liable  Washington,  [5.C.,  newsman  with  con¬ 
tacts  at  FDIC  and  other  regulatory  bodies  to 
cover  bank  marketing  world.  Good,  steady 
stringer  opportunity  for  right  business  jour¬ 
nalist.  Box  1556,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER— Zone  2  community- 
oriented  daily  seeks  replacement.  Im¬ 
mediate  opportunity  for  person  with  sports 
knowledge  and  lively  writing  style.  Send 
writing  samples,  resume  to  Box  1501, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Philadelphia  busi¬ 
ness  newsweekly.  Must  have  experience  in 
magazine  layout,  editing,  reporting. 
Unique  opportunity  for  hard  worker.  Clips, 
resume  to  Box  1316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  21,  1976 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  aggressive, 
award-winning  suburban  daily  in  metro  At¬ 
lanta  area.  County,  judicial  and  public 
safety  experience  is  preferred.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  clips  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1485.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Innovative  Pacific  Northwest  daily  seeks 
copy  editor  to  round  out  aggressive,  tal¬ 
ented  staff.  Position  will  involve  daily 
editing  local  copy,  producing  eyecatching 
layouts,  contributing  ideas.  Also  person 
will  play  key  role  in  editing  Sunday  edition. 
Must  be  energetic,  quick  to  learn,  able  to 
work  with  others  and  have  desk  experience 
or  comparable  knowledge.  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer  offering  excellent  pay  and 
benefits,  exciting  place  to  work  and 
delightful  place  to  live.  Send  resume,  ref¬ 
erences  and  work  samples  to  Personnel 
Dept.,  Walla  Walla  Union-Bulletin,  1st  & 
Poplar,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.  99362. 


SPORTSWRITER— 

DESK  PERSON 

Replacement  needed  immediately  for  va¬ 
cancy  on  our  five  person  sports  staff.  Good 
working  conditions,  competitive  salary, 
excellent  fringe  benefits.  35,(XX)  daily  cir¬ 
culation,  Monday  thru  Friday  afternoons; 
Saturday  and  Sunday  mornings.  Please 
send  complete  resume  to: 

Personnel  Manager 
Alexandria  Daily  Town  Talk 
P.O.  Box  7558 
Alexandria,  Louisiana  71301 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


NIGHT  EDITOR  for  small  growing  daily  in 
Zone  2.  Must  have  daily  desk  experience. 
Ability  to  take  charge  of  staff  of  15.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  layout  and  tight  editing  a  must. 
Send  resume,  salary  requirements  and  ref¬ 
erences  to  Box  1462,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LARGE  CIRCULATION  New  England  offset 
weekly  in  rural  setting  seeks  editor-in-chief 
to  direct  prize-winning  staff.  Good  pay, 
benefits,  bright  future  for  right  person. 
Box  1494,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LARGE  AM  in  Carolinas  needs  good,  ex¬ 
perienced  sportswriter  with  desk  abilities. 
Send  resume,  writing  samples  and  salary 
expectations  to  Box  1498,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  who  can  write  for  a  leading 
twice-weekly  newspaper  in  Middle  Ten¬ 
nessee.  Box  1511,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BANK  ADVERTISING 
NEWS 

This  new  fortnightly  newspaper  is  look¬ 
ing  for  part-time  reporters  to  cover  ad¬ 
vertising,  promotion,  marketing  news 
being  made  by  progressive  banks  and 
savings  and  loans  in  key  U.S.  markets. 
Regular  assignments.  Good  pay.  Send 
brief  resume,  samples  to  R.  Heady, 
Bank  Advertising  News,  470  Main  St., 
Ridgefield,  Conn.  06877. 


13-EDITION  crusading  newspaper  chain 
seeking  highly-qualified,  aggressive  per¬ 
sonnel  with  commitment  to  social  justice. 
Positions  include  managing  editor  of 
chain’s  flagship,  copy  editor  with  strong 
editing  and  layout  skills;  skilled  reporters 
with  desire  to  move  up.  Only  persons  with 
outstanding  newspaper  accomplishments 
need  apply.  Send  resume,  writing  samples 
and  salary  requirements  to  Raymond  H. 
Boone,  Vice  President-Editorial,  Afro- 
American,  628  N.  Eutaw  St.,  Baltimore, 
Md.  21201. 


POSITION  OPEN 

CATALOG  EDITOR  (Posting  #B-6022). 
Edits  University  catalogs  and  a  variety  of 
publications,  coordinating  total  process 
for  assigned  projects.  Responsibilities  in¬ 
clude  editing  and  proofing  duties  for 
weekly  tabloid.  Starting  saTary  $8,303- 
$10,456  depending  on  experience. 
Bachelors  Degree  in  English  or  Journalism 
with  three-year  minimum  of  directly  re¬ 
lated,  paid  experiences.  Application  dead¬ 
line  September  15;  position  and  October 
employment  date  contingent  upon  Division 
of  Budget  approval  and  availability  of 
funds.  Reply  to; 

Manager  of  Employment 
Personnel  Department 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo 
106F  Crofts  Service  Building 
Amherst,  New  York  14260 
"SUNYAB,  an  Equal  OpfKirtunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer" 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
PRODUCTION 


REPORTER-DESKPERSON  for  growing 
16M  daily.  Head,  layout  experience  neces¬ 
sary.  Photo  experience  helpful.  Position 
open  immediately.  Send  background,  sal¬ 
ary  requirements,  references  to  Jim  Clark, 
Managing  Editor;  Daily  News-Chief,  P.O. 
Box  1440,  Winter  Haven,  Fla.  33880.  No 
phone  calls. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  national  political 
weekly.  Strong  copyeditor,  knowledgeable 
magazine  makeup.  Careful  writer,  full  of 
story  ideas,  clever  with  heads,  paragon 
of  temperament.  Salary  open,  depending 
on  experience.  Send  resume  to  Box  1510, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DESKMAN  for  5-day  week  daily.  Must  be 
experienced  in  headline  writing,  layout, 
copy  editing.  Send  samples,  resume  and 
salary  requirements  in  first  response  to 
The  Daily  Advance.  87  E.  Blackwell  St., 
Dover,  N.J.  07801. 

EXPERIENCED  FEATURE  WRITER  or 
Editor  who’s  ready  for  combination  role 
as  back-up  editor  as  well  as  writing  for 
features  sections  of  46.000  daily  in  North¬ 
eastern  college  town;  magazine-depth 
work  for  a  writer  who  knows  people  or 
an  editor  who  wants  to  expand.  Box  1514, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT 
METRO  EDITOR 

East  Coast  Daily-Sunday 
Top  benefits,  excellent  starting  salary, 
ideal  geographic  location. 

Prefer  person  with  5  or  more  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Some  staff  directing  background 
plus  desk  know-how. 

Tell  us  about  your  education  and  work 
background,  salary  requirements  and 
availability.  All  replies  strictly  confidential. 
Box  1550.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED;  Person  who  can  take  over  pro¬ 
duction  of  magazine  for  Chicago  based 
Illinois  Harness  Horsemen’s  Association. 
60°o  advertising  sales.  40°ii  writing,  edit- 
ingand  production.  $150  per  week  to  start. 
Call  Mr.  Leininger.  (312)  581-5550. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  12M  Midwest  re¬ 
gional  daily.  Emphasis  on  managing,  edit¬ 
ing.  community  relations  to  produce 
strong,  credible  content.  Write  Box  1533, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

THE  CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER 
We’re  looking  for  a  copy  editor  (elec¬ 
tronic-editing  experience  helpful,  but  not  a 
must)  who  can  spot  unanswered  questions 
in  local  and  national  stories,  who  can  word- 
edit  to  produce  crisp  and  readable  copy  and 
who  gets  a  charge  out  of  writing  headlines 
that  inform,  entertain  and  compel  readers. 

If  you’re  that  person,  write;  Mr.  Pat  Carter, 
Copy  Desk  Chief.  The  Charlotte  Observer. 
P.O.  Box  2138,  Charlotte.  N.C.  28201. 

IMAGINATIVE, 
MARKET-ORIENTED  EDITOR 

23,000  Circulation  Daily 
Exceptional  career  opportunity  for  innova¬ 
tive.  professional  Journalist  with  an  in¬ 
tense  interest  in  community  Journalism 
and  proven  newsroom,  management  abili¬ 
ty 

A  consistent  award-winner,  we’re  a  6-day 
paper  serving  a  sizeable  Midwestern  rural 
area.  We  have  a  tradition  of  excellence  we 
intend  to  maintain.  We  also  have  challeng¬ 
ing  goals  for  increasing  our  market  pene¬ 
tration.  Your  ideas  and  your  leadership  will 
be  critical  in  realizing  these  goals. 
Naturally,  you  must  have  strong  basic  Jour¬ 
nalistic  skills.  Just  as  important  though, 
you  must  be  a  "people  person"  and  enjoy 
teaching,  leading  and  inspiring  a  talented 
staff  of  17. 

Excellent  salary,  benefit  program  and 
career  opportunity  with  one  of  the  country's 
leading  groups  of  small  and  medium  sized 
newspapers. 

Pleasant,  progressive  community  of  30,(XXj 
with  excellent  schools  and  recreation 
facilities. 

Please  submit  a  letter  describing  your  per¬ 
sonal  history  and  qualifications  to  Box 
1450,  Editor  &  Publisher.  All  responses  will 
be  treated  with  complete  confidence.  Our 
employees  are  aware  of  this  opening. 

An  Equal  Opportunity 

Affirmative  Action  Employer 


4  NEW  POSITIONS 

To  be  filled  in  a  60,000  morning  Northwest 
daily  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region; 

1)  A  copy  editor  who  has  done  some  think¬ 
ing  about  declining  newspaper  reader- 
ship  and  who  has  the  ideas  and  skills 
(editing,  head  writing  and  layout)  to 
help  reverse  the  trend. 

2)  An  editorial  artist  to  illustrate  the 
stories  that  can’t  be  told  in  photos.  Line 
art,  mixed  graphics,  typographical  de¬ 
sign,  some  modern  style  cartooning. 
News  editing  and  layout  experience 
would  be  useful,  but  a  talented  college 
grad  could  qualify. 

3)  A  city  hall  and  public  affairs  reporter 
who  can  get  behind  the  fog  and  double 
talk  to  provide  a  balanced  view  of  how 
government  works  and  what  it  means  to 
people. 

4)  A  bureau  reporter  to  live  and  work  in  a 
small  city  100  miles  from  the  news¬ 
paper.  producing  news,  feature  and 
photo  coverage  from  several  counties. 

Top  wages  and  benefits,  pleasant  working 
conditions  and  a  beautiful  area  in  which  to 
live  make  these  opportunities  well  worth 
investigating!  An  Equal  Opportunity,  M  F. 
Box  1555,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR:  Medium-sized 
Virginia  afternoon  daily  in  industrial  city  of 
70,0(K)  seeks  writer  strong  on  local  edito¬ 
rials.  Salary  open.  Powell  Glass,  Publisher. 
The  Daily  Advance,  P.O.  Box  131,  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Va.  24505. 

MANAGING 

EDITOR 

If  you  have  10-20  years  solid  daily  news¬ 
paper  experience,  aspiration,  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  understudy  veteran  editor  with 
opportunity  to  take  over  top  job  after 
number  of  years,  know  layout,  makeup  in 
cold  type,  electronic  newsroom  operation 
to  produce  65,000  circulation  6-morning 
daily  in  southern  Region  5  Midwest  city  or 
150,(XX).  possess  responsible  news  judg¬ 
ment,  ability  to  help  direct  staff  of  40  and 
work  smoothly  with  production  depart¬ 
ments,  write  Box  1545.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOMEONE  WITH  ABOUT  10  to  15  years  of 
solid  newspaper  editorial  experience  to 
become  managing  editor  of  a  high  perfor¬ 
mance  weekly  in  rural  seaside  New  Eng¬ 
land  area.  Hacks  need  not  apply.  Absolute 
requirements  include  marination  in 
philosophical  newspaj^ering.  respect  and 
affection  for  the  language,  a  sense  of  fun, 
a  curious  mind  notlxrunded  by  hat  size. 
Should  have  some  affinity  with  paper’s  ac¬ 
tive  editorial  page  which  is  based  on  un¬ 
derstanding  that  this  week’s  enlighten¬ 
ment  may  turn  out  to  be  next  week’s  dark 
ages.  Because  of  locus,  at  least  a  portion 
of  pay  should  be  expected  to  be  psychic. 
But  we  are  opposed  to  starvation  and 
newspaper  is  economically  sound.  Send 
curriculum  vitae  and  any  convincing  ar¬ 
guments  to  Box  1525,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIFESTYLE  WRITER 

Opportunity  on  a  65.000  Zone  5  daily 
Lifestyle  Section  for  a  man  or  woman  who 
has  a  lively  writing  style,  plus  an  interest  in 
copy  editing,  layout  and  VDT  operation. 
Send  clippings,  resume  and  salary  range  to 
Box  1540,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS.  ADVERTISING,  PRODUCTION 
PEOPLE  SOUGHT  BY 
EPISCOPAL  ORDER 

The  Company  of  the  Cross,  an  Episcopal 
religious  order,  is  recruiting  new  members 
to  expand  its  weekly  general  news  maga¬ 
zine  in  western  Canada  and  to  establish 
others  like  it  in  other  cities.  The  magazine, 
now  ZVi  years  old,  has  a  paid  circulation 
of  17,000  and  a  complete  production 
plant.  It  covers  politics,  education,  sports, 
religion,  the  law,  business  and  the  arts 
from  a  Christian  viewjxiint.  We  need  men 
and  women  of  a  strong  and  reasoned  faith 
who  are,  or  are  ready  to  become,  effective 
news,  advertising,  circulation  and  produc¬ 
tion  people,  working  long  hours  at  difficult 
jobs  for  little  more  than  living  essentials 
and  a  small  cash  allowance.  35  people  are 
now  working  in  the  Company’s  press  divi¬ 
sion  in  Edmonton.  This  year  we  must  find 
15  more.  If  you  want  to  become  one  of 
them  write:  The  Minister,  Company  of  the 
Cross,  2304  Millbourne  Rd.  W.,  Edmon¬ 
ton,  Canada  T6K-1R1.  or  call  (403) 
452-8442. 


TOP-FLIGHT  REPORTER  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  local  government  and  political  as¬ 
signments.  Top  salary,  fringe  benefits. 
Powell  Glass,  Publisher,  The  Daily  Ad¬ 
vance,  P.O.  Box  131,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
24505. 

EDITOR  for  small  AM  daily.  Area  5.  Start 
6PM.  Local,  wire,  sports,  layout,  pasteup. 
Build  small  staff.  Box  1553,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

POSITION  AVAILABLE  FOR 

WRITER 

Full  time  position  for  facile  self¬ 
starter  with  neat,  methodical  work 
patterns  to  cover  beats  and  meet 
preplanned  deadlines  as  assistant 
to  editor  of  employee  and  man¬ 
agement  communications  for 
strict,  conservative  New  York  City 
corporation.  Attention  to  detail, 
organizational  ability  and  typing 
skills  are  as  essential  as  knowl¬ 
edge  of  grammar,  familiarity  with 
layouts  and  tenacity  in  pursuit  of 
factual  accuracy  and  depth.  Out¬ 
put  will  include  news,  features 
and  bios,  primarily  for  newslet¬ 
ters  and  magazines.  With  resume, 
state  salary  requirements  and  en¬ 
close  non-returnable  copy  of  work 
samples  tO; 

Box  EPM  1615 
810  Seventh  Ave., 

New  York.  N  Y.  10019 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  M  F 


FREELANCE 


NORTH  AMERICA’S  leading  publisher  of 
fact-detective  magazines  seeks  detailed 
accounts  of  sensational  crimes  (30(X)  to 
6000  words)  with  photos  and  supporting 
news  clips.  Payment  $150  to  $225  on  ac¬ 
ceptance.  Could  be  a  steady  market  for 
those  who  deliver.  Query  me  first  with 
specifics.  Dominick  A.  Merle,  Editor,  Globe 
Communications  Corp.,  1440  St. 
Catherine  St.  W..  Montreal,  Canada  3G 
1S2. 

WANTED;  Stringers  for  monthly  trade 
magazine  of  the  ski  industry.  Must  have 
business  reporting  exj^ertise  and  be  famil¬ 
iar  with  retail  and  sports  equipment  busi¬ 
ness.  Responsibilities  include  case-history 
reporting  and  light  photography.  Payments 
average  $50  per  750-1000  word  piece, 
plus  expenses.  Seek  additional  coverage  in 
all  Zones,  particularly  Minneapolis. 
Chicago,  Cleveland  and  Dallas-Ft.  Worth 
regions.  Send  resume  and  samples  to  Box 
1544,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED:  Writers  with  initiative  to  do 
human  interest  and  feature  articles  for 
medical  audience  monthly.  Must  be  able  to 
locate,  research  and  write  informative,  in¬ 
teresting  copy.  Excellent  pay.  Send  sam¬ 
ples  and  resume  to  Box  1527,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ILLUSTRATORS  wanted  for  newspaper  re¬ 
ligious  feature  service.  Should  meet  dead¬ 
lines  with  fast,  simple  black  and  white 
sketches.  Good  money  for  creative  work. 
Submit  samples,  resume,  return  envelope 
to  Bob  Strawn,  National  Catholic  News 
Service,  1312  Massachusetts  Ave.  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  2(X)05. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSMAN,  WEB  OFFSET 

Expierienced  on  Cottrell  V-22  or  Goss  Ur¬ 
banite.  High  salary,  excellent  benefits.  Call 
Collect.  (212)  629-2906. 

WANT  TO  MOVE  WEST? 

An  expanding  wide  awake  55.0(X)  morning 
daily  in  Zone  7  has  an  opening  for  a  fully 
trained,  ei^erienced  web  metro  offset 
pressman.  Top  wages  and  benefits,  pleas¬ 
ant  working  conditions  and  a  beautiful 
area  in  which  to  live  make  this  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  too  good  to  miss!  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer,  M/F.  Box  1355,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRESSMAN— Immediate  opening  on  web 
offset  daily.  Clay  Today,  Orange  Park, 
Fla.  32073.  Ph:  (904)  264-4537. 

EDITOR  & 


MAJOR  WEB  PRINTER  needs  cold  type 
supervisor.  Must  have  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  pasteup.  Photon,  markup  and 
ability  to  supervise  people,  reduce  costs 
and  help  produce  profits.  Send  resume, 
salary  to  Box  1509,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ PROMOTION _ 

PROMOTION  COPYWRITER 

Can  you  put  words  to  work? 

Then  here's  an  opportunity  to  join  the 
Promotion  staff  of  Florida’s  best  newspa¬ 
pers. 

We’re  looking  for  a  person  who  can  create 
compelling  copy  to  better  acquaint  our 
readers  and  advertisers  with  the  editorial 
and  advertising  vitality  of  The  St. 
Petersburg  Times  and  Evening  Indepen¬ 
dent.  Someone  who  thinks  in  terms  of  form 
and  function.  Who  has  a  flair  for  graphics 
and  a  resolve  to  follow  through. 

You’ll  join  a  prize-winning  team  dedicated 
to  selling  the  advertising  effectiveness, 
editorial  boldness  and  circulation  penetra¬ 
tion  of  these  newspapers.  Your  assign¬ 
ments  will  include  copywriting  for  promo¬ 
tion  brochures,  in-paper  advertising, 
point-of-purchase  cards  and  sales  presen¬ 
tations.  Audio-visual,  too. 

In  addition  to  a  good  starting  salary  you’ll 
profit  from  participation  in  an  attractive 
program  of  staffer  earned  dividends. 

If  you  have  a  way  with  words,  a  gift  for 
graphics,  a  sense  of  salesmanship  and  an 
ability  to  get  along  with  others,  then  write 
us.  Send  resume,  copy  samples  and  salary 
requirements  tO; 

PERSONNEL  OFFICE 
TIMES  PUBLISHING  CO. 

P.O.  Box  1121 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33731 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION 


INFORMATION  ASSISTANT— U.S.  Energy 
Research  &  Development  Administra¬ 
tion-Office  of  Public  Affairs  (Chicago) 
—Skill  and  experience  preparing  press  re¬ 
leases  and  other  material  for  public  and  the 
media.  Ability  in  science  writing  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  electronic  media  very  desirable. 
$13K-16K-  depending  on  qualifications. 
RESUME:  U.S.  ERDA,  9800  S.  Cass  Ave., 
Argonne,  III.  60439.  Att;  O&P. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PI  BLIC  RELATIONS 
ASSISTA.NT 

Major  NYSE  company,  based  in  Atlanta, 
seeks  a  person  with  excellent  writing  and 
reporting  skills.  Responsibilities  will  in¬ 
clude  initiation  of  a  new  management  in¬ 
formation  program.  Entry  level  position  re¬ 
quires  degree  and  a  minimum  of  1  year 
experience  in  news  or  public  information. 
Competitive  benefits.  Salary  open.  Send 
resume  with  salary  history,  in  confidence  to 
Box  1530,  Editor  &  P'  hlisher. 

WRITER— PR  writer  for  Professional  As¬ 
sociation.  Journalistic  training  or  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  Exposure  to  Health  Care 
Field  helpful.  Top  employee  benefits.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
301,  Lemoyne.  Pa.  17043. 

"public  RELATIONS  MANAGER 
Aetna  Life  &  Casualty,  world’s  largest  fi¬ 
nancial  services  organization,  seeks  first- 
rate  professional  to  manage  editorial  and 
news  media  services.  Journalism,  Public 
Relations  or  other  relevant  degree.  Ad¬ 
vanced  degree  highly  desirable.  5  to  8 
years  experience  to  include  newspaper 
and  corporate  background.  Position  re¬ 
quires  strong  communications  skills  with 
proven  record  of  effective  performance  in 
financial  PR,  media  relations  and  media 
contact  work  as  well  as  supervisory  experi¬ 
ence.  Successful  candidate  must  be 
knowledgeable,  articulate  and  able  to  deal 
effectively  with  senior  management.  Sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  proven  quality  per¬ 
formance  plus  future  potential.  Send 
samples  and  resume  to  E.  T.  Sorensen, 
Employment  Office,  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty, 
Hartford,  (^nn.  06156. 
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Positions  Wanted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


NEED  A  CREDIT  MANAGER?  Want  to  lower 
our  past  dues  and  keep  your  advertisers? 
can  do  it!  Experienced  in  newspaper  cre¬ 
dit  management  and  business  manage¬ 
ment.  P.O.  Box  2570,  El  Cajon,  Calif. 
92021. 


TOO  YOUNG  TO  RETIRE.  As  President- 
Publisher  have  just  completed  sale  of  4 
newspaper  corporation.  27  years  experi¬ 
ence  offset  and  letterpress.  Complete 
knowledge  all  departments.  Horace  Han¬ 
cock.  122  W.  Bealon  Rd.,  Lakeland,  Fla. 
33803.  (813)  682-2028. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  with  more  than  25 
years  experience  available  now  for  small/ 
medium  daily  or  large  weekly  operation. 
Top  references.  Prefer  New  England  or 
Maritimes.  Salary  negotiable.  Box  1477, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  of  small  daily,  with 
proven  ability  and  experience  in  all  de¬ 
partments,  looking  for  larger  challenge 
with  medium  size  daily.  Box  1506,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  Area  9  medium  size 
computerized  offset  daily-weekly  opera¬ 
tion  seeks  new  challenge.  15  years  top 
management  experience  with  small  daily 
roup  and  independent  publications, 
trong  advertising-marketing,  community 
relations,  cost  control,  personnel  de¬ 
velopment  background.  Current  labor  rela¬ 
tions,  latest  production  methods  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1504,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSOCIATE  PUBLISHER  of  national  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  magazine  seeks  publisher 
responsibility  and  relocation.  Impressive 
sales  and  marketing  record.  Background 
includes  editorial  and  graphics.  Salary  and 
incentives  must  be  $40.0(X)  or  better.  Box 
1441,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  General  Manager,  34, 
wants  top  spot  on  weekly  or  small  daily.  Ad 
background.  A  go-getter.  Jim  Hunt.  Box 
25.  Milton.  Pa.  17847.  (717)  742-7926. 


JUST  SOLD  my  own  weekly  and  looking  for 
new  challenge  and  chance  to  settle  down 
at  age  29.  Real  self-starter  with  other  ex¬ 
perience  as  daily  ad  manager,  magazine 
managing  editor  and  photographer. 
Profit-motivated.  Degreed.  Von  Braschler, 
8914  Old  Highway  99.  Marysville,  Wash. 
98270.  (206)  659-5614. 


PUBLISHER  of  small  weekly  seeking  simi¬ 
lar  or  ad  manager's  position  on  large 
weekly  or  small  daily.  33  years  old.  Good 
sales  record.  Can  do  everything.  Prefer 
Areas  3,4,5.  Call  (513)  681-0943  or  write 
727  Dixmuth  Ave.,  Apt.  603,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  45220. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


YOUNG.  TALENTED,  hard-workingtclas- 
sified  manager,  proven  record,  desires 
permanent  move  to  Southern  California. 
10  years  Zone  2,  18M  daily  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  Resume  on  request.  Box  1531. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


WORKING  AD  MANAGER  desires  challeng¬ 
ing  position  with  weekly  or  twice-weekly. 
Good  linage  results— 15  years  experience. 
Not  afraid  of  Competition!!!  Areas  2,3,4. 
Box  1541,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Daily,  can  plan,  project  and  reach  goals. 
Box  1524,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NO.  2  MAN  seeks  Ad  Manager  position  with 
Southern  California  daily.  Solid  back¬ 
ground,  Zone  2— 18M  daily  paper.  Resume 
on  request.  Box  1537,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ATTENTION  OWNERS/GROUPS-lf  your 
advertising  manager  isn't  out  selling  and 
leading  the  way.  and  your  advertising  de¬ 
partment  needs  some  motivation  and 
enthusiasm— there  is  a  top  notch  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  available!  I'll  get  your  adver¬ 
tising  department  working  and  producing. 
Interested?  Reply  Box  1528,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EAGER,  hard-working,  young,  self- 
motivated  reporter  seeks  post  with  daily  or 
weekly  newspaper.  Good  sports  back¬ 
ground.  Will  give  100%  effort  to  your 
newspaper.  Box  1307,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


DO  YOU  EDIT  a  medium  to  large  daily  with 
a  strong  but  creative  hand?  If  you  need  an 
issue-oriented  political  reporter,  I  have  3 
years  on  20,000  PM,'  energy  and  intelli- 
ence  to  offer.  Challenge  me.  Box  1401, 
ditor  &  Publisher. 


18  YEARS  DAILY  reporting,  writing.  Pho¬ 
tography.  Seek  challenging  hard  news,  fea¬ 
ture,  special  assignment,  editorial  writing, 
city  editor  post.  Zone  1,2  preferred.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1431,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LAW  SCHOOL  GRADUATE  seeks  responsi¬ 
ble  news-editorial  position  with  daily.  Pre¬ 
vious  management,  reporting  and  desk  ex¬ 
perience  with  city  and  campus  dailies. 
Contact:  Gary  Seacrest,  1725  S.  33.  Lin¬ 
coln,  Neb.  68506.  (402)  488-2137. 


EDITOR,  27,  directs  staff,  edits  copy,  lay¬ 
out,  heads,  photo  cropping.  Seeks  similar 
position  Zone  1  or  2.  Roger  Bromfield, 
Route  52,  Lake  Carmel,  N.Y.  10512. 


LOYAL  HARD  WORKER  seeks  daily  report¬ 
ing  position.  Single,  27,  will  RE1.0CATE, 
any  Zone.  Have  3  years  experience.  Guy 
Sullivan,  1360  Third  Ave.,  Sacramento, 
Calif.  95818.  (916)  443-8613. 


CHALLENGE  ME— Experienced  imagina¬ 
tive  Sports  Editor  with  strong  writing  and 
layout  skills  willing  to  accept  challenge  of 
any  weekly  or  daily  paper  in  any  Zone. 
Call  Mike  after  6  PM  (414)  342-9247. 


SPORTS  EDITOR— Experienced.  Seeks 
position  in  Pennsylvania.  Box  1443,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

NATIONALLY  AWARD-WINNING  reporter 
seeks  in-depth  reporting  job  on  medium  or 
large  daily.  Top  awards  for  environmental, 
farm,  transportation  and  feature  writing. 
Tireless  digger,  talented  writer.  Box  1456, 
Editor  &  PuDlisher. 


NEWS  PRO,  45.  now  in  PR,  seeks  return  to 
paper.  Good  writer,  deskman.  Paper  size, 
salary  unimportant.  Zones  7-9.  Box  1479, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENTERTAINMENT  WRITER  with  strong 
reporting  background  on  daily  papers  and 
excellent  copy  editing  skills  seeks  position 
»as  reviewer  or  arts  feature  writer.  Experi¬ 
enced  drama  and  film  reviewer  with  fine 
arts  education  at  Masters  level.  Box  1499, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED,  Zone  2  managing  editor- 
imaginative,  dedicated  to  product 
improvement— Excellent  references.  Box 
1486,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  of  prize-winning  New  York  weekly 
seeks  reporter  and  or  feature  writer  posi¬ 
tion  on  Zone  2,3  or  4  daily.  Experienced  in 
feature,  investigative,  political,  sports  re¬ 
porting.  Young,  creative,  efficient.  Box 
1497,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TIRED  OF  LOOKING  RESTING  MY  FEET 
Recent  Journalism  graduate  with  news¬ 
paper  sportswriting  experience  looking 
for  entry  on  daily  or  weekly.  Some  VDT 
experience.  References.  Box  1507,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER— Young,  with  6  years  ex¬ 
perience  covering  major  college  and  minor 
league  pro  sports,  column  writing,  VDT 
work  and  layout,  both  AM  and  PM.  Seek 
similar  position  or  sports  editorship. 
Hard-working  J-School  grad  strong  on  or¬ 
ganization.  Clips  and  resume  on  request. 
Box  1523,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DEDICATED  editor'writer,  25,  2  years 
experience  on  quality,  successful  alter¬ 
native  weeklies,  seeks  position  with 
spirited  paper  Zone  1  or  2.  Resume,  clips: 
1080  Walnut  St.,  Newton,  Mass.- 02161. 


REPORTER.  27,  solid  in  basics  with  rev¬ 
erence  and  talent  for  quality,  unadorned 
prose.  Seek  challenge  on  medium  to  large 
daily  anywhere.  Edited  award-winning  Air 
Force  paper.  Past  IV2  years  reporter  for 
15,000  daily.  Education,  city,  county 
beats.  Bright  features.  BA  History.  Box 
1515,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


J-SCHOOL  MA,  PhD,  managing  editor, 
teacher,  seeks  magazine  editorial  posi¬ 
tion,  possible  investment.  Zone  1.  Box 
1503,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  recent  Columbia  College 
grad,  reporter-photographer,  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  editorial  opportunity.  Box  1529, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  STRETCH  BUDGETS  3  ways:  on  desk, 
word  cutting,  translating  jargon;  news 
room,  utility  man  all  beats,  photography; 
makeup,  imagination.  I'm  also  a  pretty 
fair  newsman .  Now  available  after  8  months 
freelancing  abroad.  Dick  Collier,  2450 
Northview  Rd.,  Rocky  River,  Ohio  44116. 


EDITOR/WRITER— Currently  editor  of 
magazine.  Experienced  writer;  published 
in  U.S.,  Canada,  Europe.  Prolific,  eager. 
Zones  1,2.4.  Box  1538,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  POLITICIAN  now  doing 
popular  column  for  local  political  paper 
would  like  to  do  same  for  you  fulltime. 
Equal  parts  humor,  analysis.  Write  for 
clips,  resume.  Box  1522,  Editor  & 
Pu  blisher. 


HONORS  J-grad  loves  words  and  work.  2 
years  Michigan  campus  writing,  editing. 
Box  1526,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  26,  loves  layout,  can  write; 
strong  daily,  weekly  experience;  wants  to 
return  from  West  to  Zone  1  or  2.  Box  1547, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  seeks  report¬ 
ing  position.  Government  experience, 
weekly  and  daily  experience,  general  as¬ 
signment,  government,  county  court¬ 
house.  features.  Hardworking  and  percep¬ 
tive.  Mark  Weinberg,  1235  Delaware  Ave. 
S.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024.  Ph.;  (202) 
554-1293. 


REPORTER  EDITOR,  23,  with  2  years  ex¬ 
perience  all  general  news  beats,  sports, 
creative  news-photo  features  with  excel¬ 
lent  references/clips,  currently  doing  it  all 
on  15,(X)0  daily;  seeking  relocation  and  in¬ 
terviews  in  Arizona-New  Mexico-T exas  area 
Aug.  30-Sept.  5.  Box  1539,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER/EDITOR.  Soon  to  be  af¬ 
fected  by  company  move.  Self-starter  with 
5  years  experience  books  and  maga¬ 
zines— writing,  editing,  research,  photog¬ 
raphy,  layout.  Seek  challenging  position; 
will  give  1(X)%.  New  York  based,  consider 
change.  Box  1518,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


VETERAN  NEWSMAN-PHOTOGRAPHER 
headed  for  Near  East  in  Fall  seeks  free¬ 
lance  assignments,  stringer  accredations 
with  national  news  media.  This  no-ties,  ex¬ 
perienced  correspondent  will  go  anywhere 
there  is  news.  For  resume,  awards,  refer¬ 
ences  write  Box  274,  LaSalle  Sta.,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.Y.  14304.  (716)  283-2576. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


IF  YOU  HAVE  NEED  FOR  A  HIGHLY 
QUALIFIED  photojournalist,  investigative 
reporter  or  a  man  strong  on  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  that  make  'top  of  the  line'  features 
.  .  .  and  if  you  are  tired  of  ham  hocks  and 
beans  and  hanker  after  breast  of  guinea 
hen  under  glass  .  .  ,  perhaps  we  can  talk. 

I  have  no  need  for  a  'job'.  I  do  what  I  do 
because  I  enjoy  every  damn  minute  of  it, 
knocking  around  the  world  with  a  couple  of 
cameras  and  a  dictaphone.  (Been  around 
five  times.)  Last  assignments:  Soviet 
Union  and  Thailand.  Recently  toured  the 
USSR  on  an  unrestricted  visa  and  came 
away  with  three  thousand  first  quality 
photographs  covering  every  area  of  Soviet 
life  and  18  hours  of  taped  interviews  and 
impressions.  (The  stuff  is  wasted  in  my 
files.)  Covered  the  American  exodus  from 
Thailand.  Stories  of  both  appeared  in  a 
major  metropolitan  daily.  I  need  a  syndi¬ 
cate  contact,  a  news  chain  or  wire  service 
that  can  recognize  (and  use)  guts  and  tal¬ 
ent.  I  am  not  adverse  to  a  "job".  But  I 
would  prefer  some  arrangement  that  af¬ 
forded  me  an  "at  large"  credential  and  get 
paid  for  what  I  deliver.  I  belong  to  the 
Heywood  Broun  "school"  of  journalism. 
(Anyone  around  who  remembers?) 
Thoroughly  conversant  with  all  phases  of 
newspaper  and  magazine  production.  Au¬ 
thored  a  couple  of  books.  Consider  any 
challenging  foreign  or  domestic  assign¬ 
ment.  Can  arrange  personal  interview  any¬ 
where.  Box  1429,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER— 4  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  major  daily  seeks  position  on 
photo-oriented  daily.  Any  Zone.  Will  relo¬ 
cate.  Box  1421,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER/FULL  CHARGE 
17  years  experience.  Consistent  national 
winner,  overflowing  with  ideas.  Responsi¬ 
ble  family  man.  34.  Resume  on  request. 
Box  1417,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STIMULATING,  PRIZE-WINNING  Wash¬ 
ington  based  female  news  photographer 
seeks  change  of  scenery.  Interested  in 
growing  with  your  newspaper,  any  Zone. 
Box  1467,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  30,  with  over  ten  years 
experience  and  versatility  to  cover  any  as¬ 
signment.  Any  zone  OK,  prefer  Texas  or 
Southwest  area.  Let  me  hear  from  any 
ualified  paper.  Work  samples  available 
ar  is  2-way  radio  equipped.  Jo.  L. 
Keener,  4337  Clyde  Park  S.W.,  Wyoming, 
Mich.  49509. 


CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER— 6  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  Pennsylvania  daily.  News/sports 
photojournalist.  Versatile,  creative  and 
responsible.  State,  National  awards.  Will 
relocate.  Box  1532,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CREATIVE,  ENTHUSIASTIC  photog¬ 
rapher  with  12  years  experience  seeks 
position  with  photo-oriented  newspaper 
or  industrial  publication.  Has  the  ability 
to  turn  the  usual  assignment  into  an  un¬ 
usual  photo  and  excels  in  feature  and  en¬ 
terprise.  Top  references.  Monty  Calvert, 
2  Lydia  St.,  So.  Glens  Falls.N.Y.  12801. 
(518)  793-5289. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


The  electronic  city 

Rapidly  developing  electronic 
technology  has  caused  many  people  to 
speculate  on  what  communications  will 
be  like  in  the  “city  of  future.”  The 
Japanese  are  giving  us  a  little  insight. 

In  a  new  surburban  town  of  about 
100,000  people,  30  miles  outside  of  To¬ 
kyo,  called  Tama  New  Town,  a 
comprehensive  “wired  city"  experiment 
started  on  January  29  this  year.  The 
experimental  Tama  Coaxial  Cable 
Information  System,  or  CClS  for  short, 
is  conducted  by  a  non-profit-making  as¬ 
sociation  sponsored  by  the  Ministry  of 
Postal  Administration  and  Japan  Tele¬ 
graph  and  Telephone  Corporation.  Be¬ 
sides  receiving  budgetary  assistance 
from  the  government,  the  association 
was  funded  by  contributions  from  news¬ 
papers,  electronic  and  advertising  media 
and  manufacturers  of  electronic  equip¬ 
ment  among  others. 

Chujo  Watanbe,  representative  for 
Europe  of  Nihon  Shnmhun  Kyokai,  de¬ 
scribed  the  communications  set-up  in 
this  community  as  follows  at  a  meeting  of 
FIEJ  (the  International  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  .Association)  in  Italy  earlier  this 
Summer. 

Whether  a  cable  information  system 
such  as  being  tested  out  at  Tama  can 
become  commercially  viable,  and  so 
pose  a  threat  to  the  newspaper  industry 
is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  us.  but 
first,  let  me  give  you  a  brief  run-through 
of  all  the  variety  of  services  being  offered 
under  the  Tama  system. 

Services  on  the  ordinary  tv  set; 

These  one-way  services  utilize  the  or¬ 
dinary  TV  sets  in  the  homes  and  require 
no  extra  equipment  after  the  sets  are 
connected  to  the  cable. 

1.  Retransmission  of  normal  televi¬ 
sion  programs  (of  which  there  are  seven 
in  Tokyo  area) 

2.  Program  transmission  from  the 
community  TV  station:  It  consists  of 
local  programs  produced  at,  and  trans¬ 
mitted  from  a  modest  TV  studio  at  the 
centre,  such  as  local  news,  interviews 
with  local  shop-keepers,  boutique  own¬ 
ers,  etc.  to  discuss  good  buys,  cooking, 
fashion,  and  so  forth.  There  are  also  out¬ 
door  transmissions  from  schools,  parks 
and  other  locations  to  telecast  interesting 
community  events. 

3.  Automatically  repeating  still  pic¬ 
tures  and  sound  service;  This  is  a  system 
in  which  hand-painted  pictures,  photo¬ 
graphs,  handwritten  or  printed  texts  are 
affixed  on  opaque  cards,  which  are  then 
put  in  a  box-type  magazine.  Background 
music  and  commentaries  are  recorded  on 
cassette  tapes.  The  magazine  and  cas¬ 
sette  are  set  in  a  special  transmitter 
equipment,  in  which  a  colour  camera  will 


transmit  pictures  of  the  cards  in  pre¬ 
arranged  sequence  while  the  accompany¬ 
ing  sound  will  be  supplied  by  the  cas¬ 
sette.  Due  to  its  simplicity  and  low  pro¬ 
duction  costs,  a  great  variety  of  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  carried  on  this  channel — 
public  announcements,  shopping  guides, 
weather  and  traffic  information,  lost  and 
found  announcements,  list  of  doctors  on 
emergency  call  duties  during  week-ends 
and  holidays,  children's  drawings  and 
picture  stories,  to  name  a  few. 

Services  requiring  additional  equip¬ 
ment: 

The  one-way  services  requiring  special 
terminal  equipments  for  reception  come 
next.  These  include: 

1.  Home  facsimile  newspapers:  In  the 
case  of  Tama  CClS,  newspaper  pages 
are  transmitted  from  the  head  office  of 
Asahi  Shinhun  in  the  centre  of  Tokyo  by 
microwave  to  Tama  communication 
centre,  from  where  the  signal  is  sent  via 
cable  to  the  full  newspaper  size  facsimile 
receivers  in  the  homes.  During  the  ex¬ 
perimental  period,  not  only  pages  of  ver¬ 
nacular  and  English  language  papers 
published  by  Asahi,  but  also  pages  of 
other  newspapers  brought  to  Asahi  of¬ 
fices  are  being  transmitted.  The  recep¬ 
tion  in  the  homes  is  already  good 
enough,  but  the  problem  at  this  stage  is 
the  high  price  and  big  size  of  the  fax 
receiver  and  relatively  high  cost  of  the 
special  paper  used  for  reception. 

2.  Pay  television:  Three  different 
types  of  programs,  easily  selectable,  are 
channelled  to  specially  equipped  TV  re¬ 
ceivers. 

3.  Flash  information:  Five  different 
kinds  of  news — namely  general  news, 
sports  news,  weather,  Tama  area  local 
news,  leisure  and  shopping  information 
are  compiled  at  the  centre,  inputted  and 
outputted  by  a  minicomputer  in  the  form 
of  a  "crawl”,  or  a  slowly  moving  one-line 
text,  which  is  transmitted  and  super¬ 
imposed  on  the  screen  receiving  a  regu¬ 
lar  television  program.  The  user  selects 
the  type  of  news  he  wants  by  means  of  a 
keyboard. 

4.  Memo  copy:  Households  receive 
brief  notices  of  postcard  size  on  a  small 
facsimile  receiver.  The  notices  can  be  for 
general  circulation  and  also  for  delivery 
to  specific  addresses. 

5.  Broadcasts  on  “Parent-child”  tele¬ 
vision  receiver;  The  parent  is  an  ordinary 
colour  TV  receiver  whilst  the  child  is  a 
small  screen  monochrome  receiver  fitted 
into  the  same  console.  The  latter  can  be 
activated  from  the  communication  center 
(regardless  of  whether  the  parent  is 
switched  on  or  not)  to  transmit  important 
announcements,  emergency  messages, 
etc.  on  its  screen. 


Two-way  services: 

The  last  two  services  are  two-way 
communication  systems. 

1.  Telephone  connection  with  com¬ 
munity  TV  station:  The  centre  has  a 
mini-computer  to  tally  the  individual  in¬ 
puts  from  the  telephone  hookups  in  the 
homes  by  means  of  yes  and  no  buttons. 
Number  of  replies,  the  percentage  of 
“yes”  and  “no"  are  calculated  by  the 
computer,  and  tallysheets  of  correct  and 
wrong  answers  for  each  terminal  can  be 
printed  out  as  hard  copy.  Needless  to 
say.  the  telephones  are  used  also  for 
voice  dialogues  between  the  studio  and 
homes.  Besides  using  the  service  for 
CATV  class  rooms,  it  can  be  used  for 
taking  opinion  polls  of  the  residents. 

2.  Still  pictures  on  request;  Six 
thousand  pages  of  information  are  stored 
in  the  transmitter  on  microfiche.  Users 
punch  numeric  keys  to  get  the  index,  and 
then  numeric  codes  as  per  the  index  to 
request  the  page  needed.  The  camera 
will  then  transmit  the  picture  of  the  page 
to  the  receiver,  which  has  a  memory  de¬ 
vice  for  storing  the  information  on  that 
page  and  to  project  it  on  the  home  TV 
screen. 

So.  there  you  have  a  total  number  of 
ten  different  services,  all  being  operated 
on  one  cable  network. 

What  about  the  future? 

The  current  experiment  is  scheduled 
to  run  until  the  end  of  March,  1977.  and  it 
may  be  extended  another  year  if  neces¬ 
sary  funds  can  be  obtained.  The  number 
of  households  participating  in  the 
experiment  was  about  2.^0  in  March,  and 
is  expected  to  reach  one  thousand  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

There  are  still  many  problems  to  be 
solved  and  questions  to  be  answered. 
Technically,  the  fact  that  terminal 
equipments  for  each  of  the  services  are 
separate  and  quite  bulky  too.  will  be  an 
impediment  to  the  practical  application. 
Package  equipment  enabling  house¬ 
holders  to  receive  and  control  multiple 
services  will  have  to  be  developed.  The 
method  of  financing  the  system  will  have 
to  be  devised  (to  charge  a  subscription 
fee  to  the  users  or  carrying  com¬ 
mercials).  On  the  other  hand,  will  the 
equipment  be  rented  or  will  it  be  decided 
to  let  the  users  buy  their  own  equipment  ? 

What  effect  will  these  new  electronic 
information  services  have  on  newspaper 
industry?  The  Japanese  newspapers,  in 
general,  do  not  seem  to  be  too  worried 
about  the  Tama  experiments.  In  fact, 
they  have  reported  quite  favourably  the 
development  of  the  project  in  their 
pages.  This  attitude  can  perhaps  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  that  the  newspapers 
themselves  are  directly  participating  in 
the  Tama  experiment,  and  also  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  them  are  involved  fi¬ 
nancially  and  operationally  in  the  con¬ 
ventional  broadcasting  media. 
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Whafs  north  of 
Annapolis, 
a  little  east  of 
West  Point, 
andabngway 
fromC^iado 
Springs? 

The  fourf/?  Service  competition.  There  are  no  men  and  women  to  help  us  do 

Academy —  the  Coast  Guard  congressional  appointments,  these  jobs.  Officers  to  carry 
Academy  in  New  London,  state  quotas  or  special  out  our  charge.  Cadets  at  the 

Connecticut.  categories.  Once  enrolled,  a  Coast  Guard  Academy  prepar- 

Like  the  Army,  Navy  and  Coast  Guard  cadet  earns  his  ing  for  command.  And  that 
Air  Force  Academies,  the  sea  legs  aboard  the  training  means  more  young  people 

Coast  Guard  Academy’s  job  is  Barque  EAGLE— America’s  have  to  know  about  us. 
to  educate  and  train  men  and  host  to  the  Tall  Ships  during  So  the  next  time  you  hear 

women  as  officers  for  our  our  Bicentennial.  about  something  new  that 

branch  of  the  service.  Because  the  Coast  we’re  doing,  you  may  even 

But  we  go  about  it  Guard’s  the  smallest  service,  want  to  pass  it  on  yourself, 

differently.  Appointments  to  much  of  what  we  do  often  The  Coast  Guard  Academy 

the  Coast  Guard  Academy  goes  unheralded.  Well,  our  just  might  be  the  best  way  for 

are  awarded  solely  on  the  responsibilities  are  broaden-  these  young  people  to  get 
basis  of  an  annual,  nationwide  ing.  Yes,  we’re  still  saving  where  they  want  to  be  in  life. 

lives  at  sea  and  during  natural 
disasters.  But  we’re  also 
intercepting  narcotics  traffic. 

Improving  vessel  traffic 
safety  in  major  ports. 

Monitoring  the  new  200-mile 
fisheries  conservation  zone. 

Maintaining  aids  to  naviga¬ 
tion.  And  promoting  recrea¬ 
tional  boating  safety. 

What  all  this  means  is 
that  we  need  the  finest  young 

The  Coast  Guard. 


Summer  of  promise  in 


PITTSBURGH  PRESS  INTERN  john  Sale  "shoots"  some  of  the  class 
of  '76.  From  left,  front  row,  Matthew  Kennedy  and  Mary  Pat  Fla¬ 
herty.  Back  row,  Margaret  Yao,  lulie  Salamon  and  Kathleen  Kiely. 


Since  1965,  The  Pittsburgh  Press  has  been  attracting 
talented  collegians  to  newspaper  careers  through  its 
summer  intern  program. 

The  Press  class  of  1976  has  six  women  and  five  men. 
They  come  from  universities  and  colleges  like 
Pittsburgh,  Penn  State,  Princeton,  Amherst, 
Northwestern,  Tufts,  Arizona,  Michigan  and  Oberlin, 
and  their  majors  range  from  photojournalism  to 
English  to  European  studies  to  history  to  economics. 

In  the  language  of  professional  football,  each  is 
considered  a  top  draft  choice,  and  the  paper 
considers  their  summer  to  be  a  summer  of  promise 
and  opportunity.  For  nine,  it  is  their  first  experience 


at  The  Press,  an  afternoon  and  Sunday  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper.  One  is  back  for  her  second 
year;  another  for  his  fourth. 

By  summer's  end,  because  none  has  spent  the  time 
benchwarming,  all  will  have  made  progress  toward 
preparing  for,  as  well  as  deciding  on,  full-time 
newspaper  careers. 

Newspapering  is  a  profession  that  can  attract  the 
best.  At  The  Pittsburgh  Press,  and  throughout 
Scripps-Howard,  our  editors  are  constantly  seeking 
these  motivated  people  of  a  new  generation  whose 
abilities  will  help  us  to  publish  better  newspapers. 


The  Pittsburgh  Press 

a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper 


